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Bad News 


Bucs are in for the surprise of their lives. They’re going to 
zoom into allethrin, the new insecticide ingredient. It looks 
like especially bad news for many of the insects that pester 
you most. 

Take flies, mosquitoes and gnats . . . allethrin’s paralyz- 
ing touch searches them out... delivers the blow that knocks 
them down fast . . . leaving its slower acting companion in- 
gredients in the spray or powder to complete the kill. 

Until now this type of insecticide came from flowers 
picked by the natives in Asia and Africa. But allethrin is an 
all-American product, synthesized under scientific controls 
and has the definite advantages over importations of uni- 
formity in strength and quality. 

It is only natural that the people of Union Carbide pio- 
neered in the production of allethrin on a commercial scale. 
For they were already making most of the needed chemical 


ingredients. 


for Bugs 


As a result, the people of Union Carbide are already pro- 
viding allethrin in ever-increasing quantities to manufac- 


turers of household and dairy sprays. And researchers all 
over the country are now engaged in testing its value for 
the control of agricultural pests and for other purposes. 
Other Union Carbide chemicals are important ingredients 
in many other insecticides and fungicides. One or more of 
them may have a place in your future plans. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you 

use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet * Prod - 

ucts and Processes” which tells how science and in- 

dustrvusel nion Carbide’s Allovs, Chemicals, Carbons, 


Gases, and Plastics in creating things for you, Write 
for free booklet C. 


Unron CARBIDE 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORE 17, N TW 
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Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS) e 
Prest-O-LItE Acetylene PYROFAX Gas + 


ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


LINDE Oxygen + 
NATIONAL Carbons + 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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“Men 6 feet tall are too big” 


‘Tm 5 feet 7. Those big 6-footers push me 
around. Everybody ought to be my size or smaller 
... except, of course, when there’s a war on, then 
I want the 6-footers around so they can fight.” 


Such talk is no more foolish than some of the 
planners who say companies above this or that 
size are too big. Those same planners are very 
glad indeed for the big companies today, with- 
out which we couldn’t win a war. And they’re 
glad for the jobs the big companies provide, the 
fesearch for better products only big concerns 
can afford, the constantly lower prices which 
big competitors (left alone) can bring. 
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No company (nor man) wants to be small. It’s 
the urge to get big that brings benefits from 
which the public gets the lion’s share. 


Destroy big companies and you wreck 
America. Could the attack on bigness have 


a foreign accent? 
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TAPPING MACHINES 





Theyre stowin' “Main Street’ ; 


More Cement—for Both “‘Main Street’’ and National Defense .. . 


Supplying power for cement mak- p P 
ing, as well as industrial and home 
wi ai rt a wees power “4 g “4 PROSPER ra POWER! 
equipment plays a vital role in build- ~ . 
ing national strength. . ; = America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
Another Allis-Chalmers rotary ce- These grinding mills reduce “clink- by rapidly expanding 
ment kiln being installed. Two of these All } f er” from the rotary kilns to cement generation and utilization 
kilns in new east coast plant will add | of face-powder fineness. A-C grind- 
4,000 barrels a day to the nation’s x ae ing mills are noted for their high pro- 
cement production. ' : duction, low operating cost. 


of electric power. 
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OWN THE HATCH goes the vital ingre- 
D dient used in concrete for building 
long-life streets and highways, sturdy build- 

ings and bridges . . 


Theyre loading cement! 


Today America produces it at a record 
rate of over 200 million barrels a year . . . to 


help meet fast-growing needs for defense as 


well as for civilian uses. And today, more 
cement is produced with Allis-Chalmers 


machinery than with any other make. 


Allis-Chalmers kilns, coolers, crushers, 
. 
screens, grinders, motors boost production 


in every phase of cement making. 


In fact, Allis-Chalmers’ 104 years of broad 
machine-building experience aids all indus- 
tries that are working to safeguard your 
future and protect your good living! 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








Photo: Loading bulk Portland Cement at world’s largest cement plant. Allis-Chalmers supplied most of the major machinery. 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


. One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
ization Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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The March of the News 


What to do? It was a week of dilem- 
mas for politically sensitive Washington 
. . . Little of that showed through the 
colorful home-coming ceremonies, but the 
presence of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had politicians and officials in a dither 
... The problem was obvious. The Gen- 
eral—whether he willed it or not—came 
back to the U.S. as two men: a conquer- 
ing hero from the Pacific and a symbol 
of opposition to the Truman way of 
fighting a war . . . Which mattered most 
depended pretty much on a man’s poli- 
tics. 


Rally ‘round. First there was the mat- 
ter of the MacArthur speech to Congress 
.. . Almost the minute the General was 
fired, Republican leaders started de- 
manding a joint session to hear his side 
. .. That put the Democrats right in the 
middle . Such an honor was clearly 
due General MacArthur . . . But would 
it, at the same time, stand as a public re- 
buke to President Truman? 

Both sides hemmed and hawed for 
days . . . The upshot: General Mac- 
Arthur addressed a “joint meeting”’—a 
technicality that means Congress actually 
was not in session—but nobody could 
tell the difference by looking. 


Greetings. The Washington celebra- 
tion bounced around like a rubber ball 
while everybody awaited the General. . . 
The event was set for Wednesday . . . 
then shifted to Friday . . . then back to 
Wednesday and finally landed on 
Thursday, the same day General Mac- 
Arthur landed at the Washington airport. 

His arrival presented a dilemma on its 
own ... The nation’s top military men 
made arrangements to meet the Mac- 
Arthur plane . . . Then word came the 
craft would arrive after midnight . . . 
The generals and admirals gave up the 
greeting .. . President Truman assigned 
his military aide, Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, to greet the five-star General 
—and critics called it an insult to a con- 
quering hero . . . When the plane ar- 
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rived, General Vaughan was there all 
right—and so were Defense Secretary 
George Marshall and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff . . . They had decided to forego 
their sleep after all. 


Speeches, off and on. Speaking dates 
became tangled, too Long before 
the firing of MacArthur, Mr. Truman ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington . . . The date, as things 
turned out, fell on the same day the 
General was to address Congress . . . 
Here was a real dilemma. 

Harry Truman, if he followed the orig- 
inal program, would make his speech 
after the MacArthur appearance in Con- 
gress ... Would this put the President in 
the position of seeming to answer the 
General he ousted? . . . He talked it over 
with his staff—and decided to break his 
date with the editors . .. The explanation: 
Nothing should detract from MacArthur 
Day ... The editors, who had expected 
a personal address from Harry Truman, 
sat down instead to watch the television 
image of Douglas MacArthur. 


Who’s got the ball? Even the Re- 
publicans—some of them the most out- 
spoken champions of the MacArthur 
view—found the situation a bit confusing. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is 
known in Washington as “Mr. Republi- 
can’—recognized leader of the opposi- 
tion... But it was the Republican Lead- 
er in the House—Joseph Martin, of Mas- 
sachusetts—who took charge of General 
MacArthur’s return . . . He telephoned 
Tokyo the day the General was fired 
and got the ball rolling for a joint meet- 
ing of Congress . .. When General Mac- 
Arthur flew in, Joe Martin was on hand 
to greet him. 

But, in the midst of all the political 
pushing and pulling, it was General Mac- 
Arthur who sprang the real surprise .. . 
In the plainest language possible, he told 
his first big American audience he 
wanted no part of politics. 
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“HELP!” CRIED THE Boy. “OVER HERE! HELP!” 





Hg want under the ice 
fo save 2 boys life 


Telephone lineman braves icy water three times. 
Other members of construction crew help 


in rescue and resuscitation 


L was a cold winter afternoon and a 
telephone construction crew was work- 
ing along South Road in Bedford, 


Massachusetts. 


Suddenly they heard a boy’s voice 


from a nearby creek. 
“Help! . . . over here . . . help!” 


Robert B. Foley was the first telephone 
man to reach the bank. A frantic boy told 
him that his buddy, Donald King, had 


fallen into a hole and was under the ice. 


Foley crawled over the surface flat on 
his stomach to distribute his weight and 
keep the ice from breaking. He got to 
the hole and without hesitating let him- 
self down in the water, clear out of sight. 


. 
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Suddenly there was a splashing in 
the hole in the ice. It was Foley, 
and he had the boy in his arms. 





~ He went down twice without finding 
Donald. Then the boy on the bank 
yelled... 

“No, not that hole. The one over 
there.” 


Down went Foley for the third time, 
pushing himself along under the ice to- 
ward a smaller hole, five or six feet away. 

The next few seconds seemed like 
years, for he was out of sight. Then sud- 
denly there was a splashing in the open 
water. It was Foley, and he had the boy 
in his arms. 

Immediately John F. Fitzgerald, the 
foreman of the construction crew and 
trained for first aid in emergencies, 










started to resuscitate the boy and had 
him breathing by the time the police and 
firemen arrived with an inhalator. 

There’s a postscript to the story that 
you might like to hear. 


In recognition of their deed, Robert 
Foley and John Fitzgerald were given 
Vail Medals, the traditional awards to 
telephone people for meritorious acts 
performed in the public service. Robert 
Foley also was awarded a bronze medal 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund. Malcolm S. 
Cate, Jr., Harold G. Nelson, John T. 
Cochran, Howard C. Roche and James 
H. Lucas, the other members of the 
construction crew, received Company 
Citations. 


HELPING HANDS —This is just one of many stories of the skill, courage and 


resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of emergency. . . . Not 
all of them tell of the saving of a life. But there is scarcely a minute that some- 
one in trouble or urgent need does not turn to the telephone for help. 


No matter who it may be or what the hour of the day or night, you know 





that telephone people will do everything they can to be of service. And do it 
willingly and courteously, with all possible speed. .. . BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TO MAKE AMERICA STRONG! ’ 





























It looks like a new secret weapon—and it’s every bit as vital the more efficient present-day boilers, it generates three 

to American defense! Actually, it’s a high-speed coal drill— times as much energy per ton. Today, the coal sent to the 

just one of many hard-hitting, modern machines that make nation’s defense plants works harder for defense! 

it possible for the American coal miner to outproduce any 

other miner in the world—3 to 1! New mines—1,000 of them in the last five years—are 
This year—in addition to peacetime demands—millions of replacing “mined out” or unproductive properties. These 

tons of coal are urgently needed to power the making of new mines alone can produce more coal than all the 

ships and tanks and planes. Will there be enough coal for coal mines of Communist Russia! 

every need? Here's why America’s privately managed coal Progressive private management, spurred by the powerful 

companies can—and do—say YES! stimulus of free competition, has brought America’s coal 
Today, 97% of all coal is mechanically cut and 70% is industry 2 a higher abe output than ever before. 

: Z * ; America will have all the coal it needs to become strong— 

mechanically loaded. The modern American miner is a o 


e : : ay st ! 
skilled machine operator whose output has risen more and stay strong 


than 20% since 1939. This efficiency gain is one of the 


largest made by any American industry. BITUMINOU S COAL IN STITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





At the modern mine, great preparation plants turn out 
far better coal. When this better coal is used under WASHINGTON, D. C. 





FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE iy} FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 















































FROM THE T A 
TION’S LOOK 
poe el omorrow AHEAD 
24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D.C. 


To help you get the record straight on MacArthur and Truman: 

Staff Chiefs of U.S. did not meet formally and recommend dismissal of 
General MacArthur. There was no action by Joint Chiefs as a group. 

Informally, when their opinion was asked, Staff Chiefs did express the 
opinion that General MacArthur should be replaced as Supreme Commander. 

Method of replacement was not suggested by service leaders. 

Mr. Truman, not U.S. Staff Chiefs, thought up the idea of firing General 
MacArthur in the middle of the night, without prior consultation, without any 
explanation. A military commander with 52 years of service to the nation was 
fired without a hearing or a chance to take farewell of his troops. 

Joint Chiefs, definitely, did not recommend that procedure. 



































It is true, literally, that Joint Chiefs of U.S., in the past, were in 
agreement with General MacArthur on strategy in waging the present war. 

MacArthur strategy called for: (1) economic blockade of China; (2) naval 
” blockade of China's coast; (3) air reconnaissance of Manchuria and of China's 
coast; (4) end of restrictions on Chiang Kai-shek to use his forces on China 
mainland and support for Chiang with‘military supplies, not combat man power. 

Strategy favored by Joint Chiefs, at one point, did coincide. 

Ideas of strategy, however, do change. U.S. strategy is influenced by 























7 political as well as military considerations, by attitudes of allies as well as 
by concepts of strictly U.S. desires and interests. 
U.S. strategy, as of now, calls for: (1) diplomatic moves to try to get 
7 settlement; (2) no blockade of China, no air operations above the Yalu River; 
e (3) limited operations above the 38th parallel in Korea, to provide for security 


of U.N. forces and to maintain contact with the enemy. 

] General MacArthur differed with this strategy. Joint Chiefs approved the 

] new strategy. Strategy adopted formally on March 20, 1951, was influenced by: 

, (1) Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of State; (2) the British Government. 
Diplomats, not military men, now will seek to settle the war. How well 

they succeed remains to be seen. With MacArthur out, they get their chance. 














You will be interested in these other points: 

The MacArthur letter to Joseph Martin, dated March 20, Tokyo, had been 
written and mailed before the new strategy was laid down for the General. The 
Strategy directive, announcing a peace try, reached Tokyo March 2l. 

A MacArthur peace offer on March 24, Tokyo time, was considered within the 
prerogatives of a military commander in carrying out his duties. 

A directive from the Joint Chiefs, dated March 24, telling MacArthur to 



















(over) 
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co-ordinate any further statements with Washington was the last word received by 

the General from the Joint Chiefs or President before the order firing him. The 

Martin letter was made public in Washington April 5. The order to fire was 

delivered in Tokyo April 11. That was an interval of 18 days between any 

exchange of communications with Washington and Tokyo in a war period. 
The order to fire was a complete surprise to General MacArthur, wholly 















unexpected. Its summary nature was without precedent. 





In the war itself, Communist leaders, not U.N., hold the initiative. 

Communists, with initiative, can strike soon or hold off indefinitely, ; 
taking whatever time is necessary to build air and ground forces. There will be 
time to equip new armies, train pilots, acquire planes, build airfields. 

The choice of time, methods, build-up of forces is left to Communists. 

U.S. forces, left in the dark, can probe, make limited advances, use planes 
for attack within a limited area, but can't try to win a decision. 

What comes out of that situation is anybody's guess. The next big move, if 
there is to be one, is up to the Communists. They can play a waiting game or 
they can throw in all they've got, including air, for a try at a decision. Only 
Communists know what the choice is going to be. U.S. sits and waits. 



























To get personalities straightened out in a developing argument: 

George Marshall, Defense Secretary, is the "Europe first" leader. The 
Marshall thesis is that U.S. cannot be strong both.in Europe and Asia. Asia 
must be secondary. General MacArthur differs, sees the problem as global. 

Dean Acheson, State Secretary, now Sides with Marshall. Earlier he had 
favored broader war with Communist China. Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of Staff 
Chiefs, is the White House spokesman, expressing official opinions. Chiefs of 
service staffs operate under White House orders. Staff Chiefs do agree that 
Korean battlefield could be isolated and the war brought to an end successfully, 
if Russia did not intervene. Staff Chiefs do agree that, if world war is to come, 
Europe, not Asia, would be the main theater. 

Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme Commander in Europe, is on the side lines, but 
inclined more to the Marshall than the MacArthur viewpoint. 
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Eisenhower, politically, is in the strongest position for 1952. 

MacArthur, aged 71, will influence political decisions, but will not be a 
presidential nominee. Marshall, aged 70, will remain in the background. 

Truman, more and more jumpy, Shooting from the hip, seems out of it. 

Eisenhower is in the favored spot as of now. Eisenhower draft now is pos- 
sible from either side. MacArthur flare-up tends to push him over to the Demo- 
cratic side. Republicans, however, wanting to win, are expected to have first 
chance at a draft in 1952. If they don't take him, Democrats may. 

There obviously is a deep popular urge in this period for leadership of a _ 
Strong kind. The appeal of a general is likely to be great next year. 
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Slowing in business is temporary, localized. Arms program, already in the j 
works, assures high-level activity through 1952. Rearmament, with some letdown 
in war scares, will be pushed less vigorously, but will go on. ' 


Inflation, price rise, will be slowed to a crawl. fhe dollar, barring 
Things may be more stable. 








bigger war, won't lose much more value. 
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MY B-W QVERORIVE 
HAS EVERYTHING /” 
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Over 4 million car 
; owners prove that if pays to 
have B-W Overdrive. 
f 
Keeps your car modern 

y longer... assures extra 

economy, extra enjoyment. 
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An advance-type transmission, B-W 
Overdrive cuts engine revolutions 30%. 
Drive 30—the engine does 21. Drive 60 
—it does only 42. Wear and repair drop. 
Gas mileage zooms. Up to 3 miles in 
every 10 are “‘free’’. Yet there’sfull power 
for emergencies. A push of the accelerator 
—direct drive instantly, automatically. 








Fatiguing engine noise and vibration al- 
most disappear. B-W Overdrive brings 
new quiet, new smoothness. Every ride 
is a rest! And always you’re the boss. 
Though you'll want to stay in overdrive 
most of the time, you can flip to conven- 
tional drive on steep hills, or any place. 
A touch of the dash control does it. 











B-W Overdrive practically eliminates 
shifting in traffic. Get into second—stay 
there. For more speed, a faster, over- 
drive second cuts in automatically. B-W 
Overdrive pays for itself—often in only 
20,000 miles. Offered on newest models 
of 10 makes of cars, it assures'you more 
from your car now... more for it later. 
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MAKERS OF STANDARD TRANSMISSIONS, B-W QWERORIVE a 
AWO THE WEW 8-W AUTOMATIC TRANWSHSSIONS 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET 
STEEL *¢ DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL *« LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 
MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Whispers 





Soviet Weakness in Air... Marshall's Emphasis 
On Europe... Slow Motion on Tax Rise for U.S. 


A search by the White House staff of 
messages and statements from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has failed to turn 
up supporting evidence for the claim 
that the General wanted to use U.S. 
troops for a land war in China. 


uk 


The idea circulated by the White 
House group that General MacAr- 
thur deliberately did not abide by 
White House directives and may ac- 
tually have tried to get fired is not 
correct. MacArthur was surprised by 
the White House action. He had no 
word either from the White House 
or Joint Chiefs of Staff between 
March 24 and April 11, when removed. 


Rok ff 


President Truman’s basic political 
strategy for 1952 is to try to pin a 
war-party tag on the Republicans. 
Mr. Truman, at this point, regards 
peace as the best election slogan. Un- 
less China’s Mao Tse-tung interferes, 
White House pronouncements from 
now on will be geared to “peace.” 


x k * 


Advice from the White House during 
the firing of General MacArthur was 
that Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, should not visit the President 
during that operation and should not 
become connected in any way with 
the firing. Secretary Acheson, delib- 
erately, kept a background position. 


K Kok 


Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York was happy to have had arrange- 
ments made for a stay in Bermuda 
during the time of the MacArthur 
visit to New York City. Governor 
Dewey and the wing of the Republi- 
can Party he represents are as op- 
posed as President Truman to accept- 
ing a bigger war in China that might 
upset plans for putting Europe first. 


Se i*.@ 


A new “parallel,” or boundary, in Ko- 
rea, running at an angle between the 
39th and the 38th, is the defensive di- 


viding line that the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
have drawn, beyond which U.N. 
forces, after stopping the Communist 
spring offensive, are not to move in 
strength. Idea is that this line can be 
held as well as a line some 70 miles 
north of the 38th parallel across the 
narrow neck of Korea. 


x *« * 


George C. Marshall, now U.S. Secre- 
tary of Defense, all during World 
War II and since then has been a 
leading advocate of the thesis that 
U.S. cannot be strong both in the Far 
East and in Europe, and Europe is 
accepted as our primary interest. 


ee hk 


Republicans are somewhat embar- 
rassed by the fact that minority racial 
groups in this country, which play a 
big part in deciding national elec- 
tions, all stem from Europe and have 
a primary interest. in U.S. policy to- 
ward Europe. The number of voting 
Chinese is not large. 
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It is the considered opinion of milj- 
tary officials qualified to judge that 
Russia, as of today, lacks power to 
control the air over Western Europe 
and could not provide successful air 
cover for her troops if they march 
westward. Russia’s basic weakness is 
regarded as inability to supply a ma- 
jor air operation in Western Europe. 


x Boe 


Dollars of aid from U.S., in some in- 
stances, are being used by those 
abroad who get them to bid up prices 
of commodities in which U.S. buyers 
are interested. U.S. buyers, at the 
same time are barred from meeting 
price rises abroad under controls im- 
posed by U.S. on imported products. 


x * * 


Representative Carl Vinson, of Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., is the man who almost 
singlehanded saved universal military 
training in the House of Representa- 
tives. Vinson’s skill in saving UMT 
after most of its friends had given it 
up is to go down as a rare example 
of parliamentary technique. 


x2 *® 


Tax planners in Congress are moving 
in slow motion, with a growing chance 
that any tax increase finally approved 
for individual incomes will not apply 
to income earned before Jan. 1, 1952. 


x & SR 


Charles E. Wilson, Mobilization Di- 
rector, was not in favor of the decision 
by President Truman to set up a 
wage-stabilization board in the face of 
opposition of employers. The Presi- 
dent, in taking his stand, acted in 
spite of the viewpoint of Mr. Wilson. 


w R® *€ 


Mr. Truman is planning to do some 
more housecleaning around the White 
House with broad hints that changes 
ahead are to affect Maj. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan, military aide, and Don- 
ald S. Dawson, assistant handling 
personnel matters. Other changes are 
under consideration as well. 
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DESIGN for BETTER LIVING 


...- now a bulwark of defense! 





OME what may, this design is mighty important 

to America and to you. It shows our nation’s coast- 
to-coast gas pipeline system—110 thousand miles of 
pipe, up to 30 inches in diameter, carrying up to 23 
billion cubic feet of gas daily to keep America and 
American industry on the go. Still it isn’t enough! 


So new lines are being built, older ones expanded. 
To keep the gas moving, even at today’s capacities, 
takes millions of engine horsepower, spread all along 
the lines—horsepower that is just as basic to our ex- 
istence as the steel, machines and weapons the de- 
livered gas helps produce. 


Today, as for years past, Cooper-Bessemer builds 
gas-fueled compressor engines especially designed for 
pipeline power. And, thanks to recent Cooper-Bessemer 
developments, such as gas engine turbocharging, these 
huge units are actually conserving millions of feet of 
gas daily. Because they use far less gas than the best 
engines of former years, they’re able to deliver more. 


Still other Cooper-Bessemer developments pack more 
horsepower into less space for unprecedented conser- 
vation of the materials that go into manufacture, 


PIESELS ¢ GAS ENGINES « GAS DIESELS « ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


foundations, piping and compressor buildings. 


The gas industry is taking advantage of advances like 
these to do an adequate, more efficient job of supplying 
a fuel America can’t getalong without... especially now! 

And, incidentally, it’s advances like these that explain 
why so many users of heavy-duty power find that it pays 
to check on the nvew things being done by one of 
America’s o/dest engine builders. 














The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Coporalion 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 









New York @ Chicago © Washington e San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
@ Houston @ Dallas e Odessa @ Seattle @ Tulsa @ St. Lovis @ Gloucester 
e New Orleans @ Shreveport 









Lieutenant Lew had earned a leave, vacation from 
e the fleet. “Come on, my dear,” he teld his wife, “I’ve 
planned a family treat. We'll weekend at the Statler 


—where you really are a guest!” “Aye-aye!” replied 
his wife, and smiled, ““The Navy knows what's best.” 


2 They ‘‘went aloft,” and found their room was cheerful, 
e big and bright. “Some cabin!” the Lieutenant cried. 
“Say, everything’s just right! It’s like a living room by 
day, it’s great when night comes, too. With Statler’s 
famous bedswe’re sure to sleep the wholenight through!” 











A Statler breakfast in their room was cause for celebra- 
e tion. “Ahoy!” cried Lew as it rolled in, “that’s darn 
good navigation! It’s here on time . . . it’s piping hot 
... there’s lots of coffee! Lookit!’’ Said Mrs. Lew: “The 


best part is—I didn’t have to cook it!” 


porepicin; ee | 
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That afternoon they strolled about, bought Mrs. Lew 
4, a gown, and found that Statler really is right in the 
heart of town. “With all the shops so close,”’ she said, 
“you get a lot more done.” “The shows are just as 
close,” said Lew, “Stop shopping, let’s have fun!” 








They dined and danced at Statler in a festive atmos- 
e phere, and food and music both were grand. Then Mrs. 
Lew said, “‘Dear—I think that every family, and I 
mean civilians, too, would enjoy a stay at Statler.” 


And her husband said: “They dol” 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


easy J 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—LOS ANGELES 


(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION e READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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A GENERAL FOR PRESIDENT? 





MacArthur, home from the 
wars, adds a new factor to presi- 
dential politics, even though he 
doesn’t want the job. 

MacArthur's Asia and Eisen- 





hower's Europe can become the 
key issue between Republicans 
and Democrats. 

Where does that leave Eisen- 
hower? Right now he’s out front 
in both parties if the polls are 
right. 


Two generals, both disavowing any 
political ambitions, are to be prime 
factors in shaping the choice of the 
next President of the United States. 

The odds now are better than 50-50 
that one of the two generals will be the 
nominee of either the Republican or the 
Democratic Party. And the chances prob- 
ably are better than 50-50 at this time 
that the next President of the United 
States will be a general. 

General Douglas MacArthur, at 
the age of 71, could command a large 
following if he wished and could become 
a large factor in the next Republican 
National Convention. He now is rid- 
ing the crest of a wave of popular 
emotion. This was heightened by his 
dramatic speech to Congress in de- 
fense of his policies. 

But the General says: “I have no 
political aspirations, whatever. I hope 
my name never will be used in a 
political way.” 

Politicians see at least two loop- 
holes in this statement. They say the 
General, in disavowing ambition, 
did not say he would not accept a 
draft. And they add that the “hope” 
does not lay down a flat ban against 
use of his name. 

The General’s statement is becom- 
ing a factor, however. It cheered Re- 
publicans who are scrambling for 
the nomination for themselves. 

Important Republican politicians 
are shying away from a presidential 
boom for MacArthur. They think the 
Republicans have a good chance of 
capturing the remodeled White 
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Military Heroes Catching the Fancy of Voters 


House in 1952. Personal ambitions are 
running high. These will not be lightly 
surrendered to permit the nomination of 
any general. 

Thus, some Republicans are relieved 
both by the MacArthur statement that 
he has no political aspirations and by the 
fact that the General is above the age at 
which any man has ever been elected 
President. If he were a few years young- 
er, it might be impossible for Republican 
leaders to shut their eyes to the heaps of 
mail, praising the General, that are piling 
up on their desks. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is in a vastly different category. 

At 60, General Eisenhower is in his 
prime, so far as presidential ages go. His 
popular appeal is wide, restricted to 
neither party, whereas General Mac- 
Arthur is thought of almost exclusively as 
belonging to the Republicans. It now ap- 
pears that General Eisenhower as a presi- 
dential candidate could have his pick of 
parties, if voters’ preferences are con- 
sidered. 

If the Republicans are to pick a gen- 
eral for their candidate, they must choose 
between Generals MacArthur and Eisen- 
hower, two men who long have been per- 
sonal friends. In their younger days, they 
worked in close association for nine years. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SPRUCING UP THE WHITE HOUSE 
. . . for a general? 


Now the two generals have come to 
represent two widely varying views of 
foreign policy. General MacArthur is the 
champion of those who would fight Com- 
munism to a showdown in the Far East. 
General Eisenhower heads North Atlantic 
Treaty forces, committed to building up 
the defense of Europe. 

The two generals thus symbolize a 
policy dispute that is tearing apart the 
Republican Party and is provoking a bit- 
ter battle in Congress. 

Polls—taken before the MacArthur 
tumult came to a crest—put General Ei- 
senhower at the top of all candidates of 
either party. Republican, Democratic and 
independent voters, alike, pick him as 
their favorite for President. And he is 
stronger in the Democratic Party than in 
the Republican Party. 

The study, made by George Gallup’s 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
showed General Eisenhower as the choice 
of 43 per cent of the Democrats and of 
38 per cent of the Republicans. Forty- 
four per cent of independent voters sur- 
veyed, choosing from a list of Democratic 
candidates, picked General Eisenhower. 
And 39 per cent of the independents who 
chose from a list of Republican candidates 
selected General Eisenhower. 

More than twice as many Democrats 
preferred General Eisenhower as 
wanted any other candidate. Only 18 
per cent favored President Truman. 
Next in line came Vice President 
Alben Barkley and Representative 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., with 9 
per cent each. After them, in order, 
came Senator Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee; James A. Farley; Senator 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois; Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson; Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, and Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia. 

Almost twice as many Republicans 
wanted General Eisenhower as chose 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. The 
Senator got 22 per cent. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey was preferred by 
14 per cent of the Republicans. Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren of California was 
picked by 10 per cent. Former Gov- 
ernor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota 
was the choice of 9 per cent. 

Perhaps even more significant than 
the polls of Democrats and Republi- 
cans are those of independent voters. 
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Politicians agree that, while the regular 
party members provide the ballast, it is 
the independent vote that tips the vessel 
toward victory. More than a fourth of the 
total electorate now lists itself as inde- 
pendent, voting for the man rather than 
the party. Forty-two percent of the in- 
dependent vote went to Democrats in 
1948. Thirty-four per cent went to the 
Republicans. 

In the current Gallup polls, six times 
as many independent voters want Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as prefer any other 
Democratic candidate. Among_ these, 
President Truman and Vice President 
Barkley each got 7 per cent of the vote 
as against 44 per cent for the General. 

More than twice as many independents 
preferred General Eisenhower as chose 
any other Republican candidate. Here, 
the General got 39 per cent as opposed to 
15 per cent for Governor Dewey and 12 
per cent for Governor Warren. 

Republicans are sharply divided be- 
tween the policies of the two generals. 
Many Eastern Republicans, following the 
leadership of Governor Dewey, have de- 
clared themselves for General Eisen- 
hower. From this group has come support 
for the arms-for-Europe program advo- 
cated by him. 

The Eisenhower support among Re- 
publicans is not restricted to the East, 
but it finds its most ardent supporters 
there. Similarly, the most vociferous sup- 
port for the MacArthur point of view 
comes from the Middle and Far West. 

But General MacArthur has his advo- 
cates in the East, too. One woman in 
New York State was furious when in- 
formed by the Republican National Com- 
mittee that it was taking no part in 
any move to draft General MacArthur 





POSTERS BOOST ‘MacARTHUR FOR PRESIDENT’ 


TO CONGRESS 
. . . the makings of a draft? 


for President. Explanations that the 
traditional role of the Committee was 
one of neutrality among candidates did 
no good. ‘ 

The situation in the Republican Party, 
even with General MacArthur out of the 
picture, is such that General Eisenhower 
would not be likely to get the nomination 
of that party without a fight. There are 
sharp rivalries among candidates. There 
is much bitterness over foreign policy. 
The prospects for the 1952 Republican 
Convention now add up to an old-fash- 
ioned battle. 

Few think General Eisenhower would 
lend himself to such a fight. He turned 
down all suggestions that he run in 1948. 












POLLSTERS HEAR ‘EISENHOWER FOR 
Will one or both generals be forced into politics in 1952? 


i 





If he takes a nomination in 1952, pj, 
friends think that it must come to him 
as a draft, done with the wholehearted 
accord of a party. Such a situation does 
not seem to be in the making in the Re. 
publican Party. 

In the Democratic Party, a draf 
of General Eisenhower is regarded by 
politicians as a possibility that is steadily 
gaining strength. 

President Truman has made it clear to 
friends that he is not eager to run again, 
Mrs. Truman, disturbed by the attempted 
assassination of her husband last yea § 
would like to see him safely out of the 
White House glare. 

The President showed in 1948 that q 
Chief Executive can force a party con. 
vention to do his will. In spite of the 
opposition to his own nomination, Mr 
Truman won it—and the election. 

Even in 1948, there was an open move 
in the Democratic Convention’s early 
stages to draft General Eisenhower. It 
had solid backing. The General, himself. 
had to halt the move. If given the backing 
of President Truman, such a move ip 
1952 would be expected by most Demo. 
crats to sweep through their Convention 
with whirlwind force. 

Many think the President’s decision 
would lie between Chief Justice Vinson 
and General Eisenhower. But the Chief 
Justice does not have the popular appeal 
of the General. 

Democrats now feel that they must 
have the best candidate they can find in 
1952. They regard the situation of the 
party as serious. And many think the pres- 
ent popularity of the generals is due to 
the fact that the nation is eager for 
leadership at a time when that quality 
seems to be absent. 
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Facts Behind the 
MACARTHUR-TRUMAN MIX-UP 


A dispute has arisen over the reasons for the 
dismissal of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. President Truman takes the view that the 
General did not obey directives from Washing- 
ton. Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, speaking as 
military secretary for General MacArthur, says 
the General followed orders “meticulously.” 

The facts that lay back of the General’s dismissal 
line up this way: 


Statements. The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a 
message to General MacArthur in Tokyo December 6 
saying President Truman had issued a directive that: 

“Officials overseas, including military commanders 
and diplomatic representatives, should be ordered to 
exercise extreme caution in public statements, to clear 
all but routine statements with their departments, and 
to refrain from direct communication on military or 
foreign policy with newspapers, magazines, or other 
publicity media in the United States.” 

General Whitney, speaking for General MacArthur: 
“The directive of December 6 was not directed to Gen- 
eral MacArthur personally but was directed to all exec- 
utive agencies of the Government. Immediately after its 
receipt, General MacArthur submitted a proposed com- 
munique to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who informed him 
among other things that it was not necessary to submit 
communiques referencing military operations. 

“The President, in a press conference on January 13 
[The press conference was held on January 11 in Wash- 
ington and reported in riewspapers dated January 13 in 
Tokyo] . .. denied that there was any curb on [Mac- 
Arthur’s] authority to speak freely on the Korean war. 

“ . . The directive of December 6 . . . was in- 
terpreted at this headquarters as applying solely to 
formal public statements and not to communiques, cor- 
respondence, or personal conversations with others.” 


Policy. The Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a message to 
General MacArthur March 20 which reached the Gen- 
eral March 21 in Tokyo, saying: 

“State planning presidential announcement shortly 


_ that, with clearing of bulk of South Korea of aggressors, 


United Nations now prepared to discuss conditions of 
settlement in Korea. Strong U.N. feeling persists that 
further diplomatic effort towards settlement should be 
made before any advance with major forces north of 
38th parallel.” 

On March 24 (Washington date—it was March 25 in 
Tokyo), General MacArthur issued a statement saying: 
“Within the area of my authority as m/‘titary com- 
mander . . . I stand ready at any time to confer in the 
field with the commander in chief of the enemy forces.” 

That same day, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a mes- 
sage to the General saying: 

“The President has directed that . . . any further 
statements by you must be co-ordinated as prescribed in 
the order of 6 December . . . in the event Communist 
military leaders request an armistice in the field, you 
immediately report that fact to JCS for instructions.” 


General Whitney later said: “The General has in- 
terpreted ... his statement of March 24... as dealing 
exclusively with the military situation and within the 
area of his uncontested authority to speak.” 

Not a single word further came on this subject to 
General MacArthur from either the Joint Chiefs or the 
President till the message of dismissal. 


The Martin letter. On March 20—four days before 
the message from the Joint Chiefs of March 24—General 
MacArthur had replied to a letter from Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., of Massachusetts, the House Republican Leader, 
inquiring about the use of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
troops to resist Communist China. The General wrote: 

“My views and recommendations . . . follow the con- 
ventional pattern of meeting force with maximum coun- 
ter force ... Your view with respect to the utilization of 
the Chinese forces on Formosa is in conflict with neither 
logic nor this tradition . . . It seems strangely difficult 
for some to realize that here in Asia is where the 
Communist conspirators have elected to make their 
play for global conquest. . that here we fight Europe’s 
war with arms while the diplomats there still fight it 
with words.” 

General Whitney put the Martin letter in the same 
category as the General’s offer to confer with the 
enemy—‘“dealing exclusively with the military situation 
and within the area of his uncontested authority to 
speak.” 

s 

Arming South Koreans. The Joint Chiefs told 

General MacArthur January 4: “It appears that the 


Republic of Korea forces could be increased . . . 75,000 
... initially with an ultimate build-up to approximately 
100,000 . . .” The General replied on January 6: “... It 


is possible that the over-all interests of the U.S. will 
be better served by making these weapons available to 
increase the security of Japan.” 

In response to inquiries about the discharge of ROK 
soldiers for lack of equipment, the General cabled 
Freeman magazine April 6: “The issue . . . involves 
basic political decisions beyond my authority.” 

General Whitney said: “The reference to arms for 
reserve elements of the Republic of Korea was taken 
from a top-secret message of early January, 1951, while 
the Army’s retrograde movement from Seoul was in 
process and conditions indicated the possibility of evac- 
uation. Subsequently, when our initiative had been re- 
assumed, General MacArthur . . . authorized a 25 per 
cent increase in each Republic of Korea division .. . 
It was obviously quite beyond the capability of this 
theater to arm and equip 500,000 more Koreans. Their 
utilization, therefore, became a matter of political 
policy under the global military-assistance program.” 


These are the issues around which the argument is 
being drawn. The question unanswered is where the 
line is drawn between military policy and foreign policy, 
between communiques on military operations and state- 
ments on events in the Korean war as a whole. 
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WARNING OF RED AIR OFFENSIVE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH LIEUT. GEN. GEORGE E. STRATEMEYER 


Commander, Far East Air Forces 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Are the Communists in Korea 
preparing a massive air offensive against our 
forces? Is our own air strength sufficient to stop it? 

In the exclusive interview on these pages, Lieut. 
Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, commanding U. S. 
Air Forces in the Far East, discusses the signs of a 
Communist air build-up, and the military prob- 
lems it poses. Joseph Fromm, Regional Editor of 
U. S. News & World Report, interviewed the Gen- 
eral in Tokyo on the basis of questions transmitted 
by the editors of U. S. News & World Report. The 
full text of their conversation, which was sent to 
the United States by radio, follows: 





Lieut. Gen. GEorGE E. STRATEMEYER has been the 
head of U. §S. Air Forces in the Far East since 
April, 1949. From his Tokyo headquarters he has 
directed the Allied air war against the Commu- 
nists in Korea since the beginning of that conflict 
last June. 

General Stratemeyer—a West Point classmate of 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
commanded U. S. Air Forces in the China-Burma- 
India theater during World War II. He was in 
charge of organizing the air defenses of the U.S. 
mainland from the end of the war until his assign- 
ment to Tokyo. 


i 








(By Radiotelegraph From Tokyo) 


Q General Stratemeyer, what is the build-up of 
Red air power in Korea and in the vicinity? 

A We are almost certain that the Reds are build- 
ing up their air power in Manchuria and Northern 
China. During recent reconnaissances made along 
the Korea side of the Yalu River, when we could 
look over on Antung Airdrome, and from photo- 
graphs taken from this side of the river, at one time 
we identified and counted 70 aircraft at the field at 
Antung. There is a photograph right over there 
that shows some 58 jets at Antung. Then, of course, 
there have been press dispatches which say China 
is getting more aircraft. From our own intelligence 
reports it appears there are more aircraft in Man- 
churia and in Northern China today than there 
have ever been before. 

Q Do you have any idea of Communist air 
strength in that area? 

A I have seen public statements telling of 400 
to 700 airplanes now deployed there. Many more 
could, of course, be flown in overnight. The air- 
drome capacity is there already. 

Q What about in North Korea itself? Are they 
developing airfields there? 

A Since the first of the year we have actually 
identified some 50 airstrips that have been built in 
North Korea or are in process of being built. Those 


that we feel could be used we have bombed, and 
the Reds have immediately repaired them. We 
have bombed them again, and the Reds have im. 
mediately repaired them again. That, to us, ind: 
cates there is a build-up, or there is to be a build-up 

Recently—I won't give you the location—one d 
their airstrips was increased from 5,000 feet to 
some 7,000 feet in length. They eliminated part d 
a village, and you can see in the photos the shap 
outline of a runway that is being constructed. li 
one of the big cities in North Korea they have 
taken the long, straight main street, cleared debris 
away and destroyed buildings on both sides. Righi 
now we feel that the Chinese could take off from 
that strip. We bombed that particular paved “ru 
way today. 

Q These fields they are developing—would the 
be suitable for sustained operational work, « 
merely for staging purposes? 

A My answer to that would be both. At this lat 
field I just spoke of, they could go in and operate 
What concerns us are those fields that can be pu! 
in usable condition and around which there woul 
be stored gasoline, oil, munitions—where the; 
could stage in about dark and take off at dayligil 
to hit our ground forces just north of the 38t 
parallel. 

If there were only a few it wouldn’t be so ba 
but there are so many fields—more than 50 p 
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tential threats in North Korea. Our job of keeping 
those airstrips out of commission is a big one and 
I can assure you that Fifth Air Force, Far East Air 
Forces Bomber Command and Far East Air Force 
Headquarters are alert to it. We are doing every- 
thing in our power to put them out of commission 
and keep them that way. 

Q What is the Communists’ capacity of accumu- 








lating adequate fuel and other supplies necessary 
to maintain any effective air force? 

A The same as they have been doing for their 
ground forces. We have sighted thousands of 
trucks in North Korea—and in the past month— 
mainly moving from northwest to southeast. We 
know that China itself doesn’t have those muni- 
tions of war or the trucks to move them. They are 
coming from somewhere. If they can do that for 
their ground, they can do it for their air. 

Q What about their pilots, General? One report 
is that there is some indication that they might be 
using “volunteer” German pilots. 

A I have no evidence whatever that there are 
any German pilots. Some of their pilots are very 
good. Some of them are particularly poor marks- 
men. To date, when they get well south of the Yalu 
River, they have not been too aggressive, but with- 
in a radius of some 50 to 70 miles of the Yalu River 
the MIG pilots are aggressive and are getting more 
aggressive. 


Valor of Enemy Pilots 


Q How do their pilots compare with ours? 

A Well, I’m an American and I don’t think there 
are any pilots in the world as good as American pi- 
lots. During our last bombing of Sinuiju Bridge, 
the MIG pilots were very determined and they 
flew through their own antiaircraft fire to bore in 
on the bombers and ignored our fighters. As you 
know, we lost two B-29s. I think those losses were 
due to MIG fighters rather than to flak. 

Q In the last war, General, you spent consider- 
able time in China in very close association with 
the Chinese Air Force. What is your estimate as to 
the capabilities of the Chinese as pilots? Are they 
any better or— 

A I think I can give you a fair answer to that 
question. Those pilots we trained back in the 
U.S. and put in the composite Chinese-American 





Enemy ‘Can Hit Me Where | Am Based, but | Can’t Hit 





Him’ ... Fear of Big Casualties in Surprise Attack 


wing were good. They flew our B-25s and our 
F-5ls just as well as Americans. They were coura- 
geous, they thought well in the air, and when they 
had good leaders they were nearly as good as 
Americans. They were good pilots, but they do not 
have the leadership and command ability Ameri- 
cans have. I think, though, that the younger gen- 
eration—those young pilots the Americans trained 
—will make good commanders as they grow older. 

Q Aren't some of those pilots flying for the Com- 
munists now? 

A As I understand, some of them defected from 
the Nationalists. 

Q With proper training, then, it would seem that 
they could turn out to be capable air commanders? 

A Yes, I think they could. 


Bombers Lost to Flak 


Q You mentioned flak. What are we running in- 
to on that score? 

A All along the Yalu River there is good and ac- 
curate flak, mainly from the Manchurian side. 
Around certain North Korean cities and their main 
military installations, they have plenty and ac- 
curate flak. As vou know, we have lost quite a 
number of fighter-bombers to ground fire. 

Q How do their jets compare with ours? 

A I] think the MIG-15—that is the only one we 
have met—compares favorably with our F-86. 

Q Is there any indication they have any jet 
bombers comparable in the bomber class to the 
MIG-15 in the fighter class? 

A We have not come in contact with any vet. 

Q What about conventional bombers? Is there 
any indication of how good they are? 

A No. We know that there is a probability that 
they have a Russian-built B-29 type. We know that 
they have a twin-engined bomber that is compara- 
ble, say, to our World War IT A-20, or to our B-25. 
We have not come in contact with many of them. 
We have seen and shot down a few in the early 
part of the war. 

Q You have indicated very clear evidence of a 
build-up and that they have good planes and fairly 
good pilots. Do you believe the Chinese could 
mount an effective, or rather a sustained, air of- 
fensive against our ground forces? 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A That is what concerns me right now. Yes, I 
do. And the reason I am concerned is because 
our ground forces have had the greatest im- 
munity from air attack that any army has ever 
had in the history of modern warfare. The first 
surprise air attack might cause a great many 
casualties in our front lines. General Ridgway 
is acutely aware of this threat and both he and 
General Partridge [Lieut. Gen. Earl Partridge, 
commander of Fifth Air Force] and his own 
ground forces all are alert to it. But, if it-hap- 
pens, the Eighth Army “can take it and carry 
on,” as General Ridgway told me recently. Of 
course, we in the Far East Air Forces will do 
our very best to stop them before the attack. 

Q Do you think that we could meet and stop 
completely any air offensive against us? 

A You can’t stop a determined air offensive 
unless you can get at the facility from which it 
originates. As you know, going north of the Yalu 
River is not permissible, and as a consequence 
our stopping of air attacks can’t be airtight. All 
we can do is to be as alert to it as possible, try to 
outguess them and catch them in the air if and 
when they come over. 


What Air Attack Would Do 


Q Precisely how would any Chinese air of- 
fensive against our ground troops affect our 
present air support? 

A It means simply this: The air-ground sup- 
port that the Eighth Army has been used to, and 
which we are giving daily, would be cut down 
proportionately to the strength of the enemy air 
offensive. If we don’t blunt that air offensive, it 
means our ground forces are going to get hit 
and our installations in the rear will get hit. I am 
concerned also about my own air facilities in 
Korea, which can be attacked from the air. 

The enemy can hit me where I am based, but 
I can’t hit him. However, I am going to hit him 
in North Korea—any place that I can find him 
on the ground, and I am going to hit any facil- 
ity that he can use—that is, in North Korea. 

Q If they throw an effective air offensive in, 
it would seem that would constitute the greatest 
threat the U.N. army faces in North Korea, 
wouldn't it? 

A TI agree with you 100 per cent. 

Q Will you sum up this point? 

A We seem at the moment to be on some- 
thing of a razor’s edge. The enemy does have 
the capability of presenting us with a very seri- 


.. ‘Fifty fields in North Korea are available to Communists’ 


ous air threat. He has the capability, fields, 
facilities, pilots and planes— 

Q It is just a question of whether he wants to 
gamble on it? 

A Well, I am going to take one exception to 
that statement. He has fields and facilities in 
Manchuria, north of the Yalu, but I am going to 
keep him out, if it is physically possible, of any 
facilities or fields in Korea. If I can do that, I am 
not too worried about his MIG-15s, because 
they do not have the range to hit our ground 
troops where they are at present. 

Q In other words, the Chinese could not have 
jet fighter escort unless they could use those 
fields in North Korea? 

A That is right. It seems to me that I have a 
big problem to keep his fighter-bombers away 
from our ground troops. That is a difficult job to 
do because, as I said, there are some 50 fields in 
North Korea available to Communists. Each 
field must be kept under surveillance. 


Daily Watch on Foe’s Fields 


Q How do you keep this watch? 

A We have certain areas which are daily, or 
at least every other day, surveyed from the air 
by either fighters or bombers. There is not an 
important airfield that we know of in North 
Korea that is not looked at at least every 
day. 

Q With his more than 50 airdromes it seems 
that it would be quite possible ‘for him to stage 
aircraft into one of these many fields at last light 
one evening, and-then take off from this same 
field at first light next morning and strike al- 
most without warning at ground forces. Is that 
right? 

A That is absolutely correct. If I am unable 
to keep those fields in North Korea in such a 
state of nonrepair, he could do just what you 
have said. 

Q Is it physically possible to keep 50 fields in 
a state of nonrepair, so that the Communists 
couldn’t use them or bring them into usable 
shape in a matter of a few hours for emergency 
use? 

A It is almost physically an impossibility. 
There are certain of those fields where jets could 
be used that we give extra surveillance to all the 
time. He is a master of camouflage. Don’t forget 
that with his capability of camouflage there 
might be a jet field there that he could get into 
at dark and take off from next morning. 
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Korea war will spread out 
quickly if Communists take to the 
air in force. Crack in the “air 
truce’ means bombs on China. 

Allied air strength is held in 
check now, confined to Korea. En- 
emy planes so far have avoided 
U.N. bases behind the lines. 

Now the Communists are build- 











ing up. We're ready. If an air 
offensive comes, there goes the 
“limited war.” 


An involuntary “truce” that governs 
in the air holds the key to what comes 
next in Korea. At present, both sides 
in the war are pulling their air 
punches. 

A crack in that truce, a move by either 
side to go beyond boundaries now set, 
and war would expand. 

Under existing orders, U.S. aircraft 
cannot go above the Yalu River, which 
divides Korea from Manchuria and Si- 
beria. Under limitations of range, the 
all-jet fighter force of the Communist 
air arm has avoided attacks upon U.N. 
bases and ground forces below the 38th 
parallel. If the Communists possess bomb- 
er forces, these have not yet attacked 
U.N. bases in South Korea—or in Japan. 

Communists are busy as bees at the 
moment, however, trying to build air 
strips and bases in North Korea within 
operating range of U.N. forces. 

If the Communists strike from those 
bases in force, or from bomber bases in 
Manchuria, expanding war is believed 
sure to follow. U.S. planes, in that event, 
are set to strike across the Yalu River at 
the source of the air build-up that would 
support a Communist air offensive. 

Limited war, as of now, is being 
fought under these confining orders: 

1. U.N. planes are restricted from fly- 
ing over Siberia, Manchuria or China 
proper. That order is formal, cannot be 
changed as long as the present situation 
exists, except by authority from the 
White House and approval of the U. S. 
State Department. 

2. U.N. ground forces are restricted 
fom moving in force much above the 
38th parallel in Korea. That U.N. order 
is in effect to permit the enemy to be 
sounded out on a political settlement. 
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Stand-Off in Air: 


Army forces are permitted to maintain 
pressure and to maneuver somewhat 
north of the parallel, but not to start a 
major offensive. 

As a practical matter, Lieut. Gen. Mat- 
thew Ridgway, U.N. commander for 
Korea, sees no hope for a military victory 
on the ground even without the restric- 
tion on a U.N. advance, so long as the 
restriction on U.S. bombers is in effect. 

But limited war imposed by these or- 
ders can be extended quickly to a larger 
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Key to Limited War 


A Red Bombing Attack—and Conflict Spreads 


is broken, despite present orders limit- 
ing the conflict. It’s up to the Chinese 
and Russians now. 

If the Communist air force acts and 
restrictions are lifted, high U.S. military 
officials are convinced that a military so- 
lution then will be possible in Korea. As 
these officials, both in Washington and 
Tokyo, see the prospects under a some- 
what expanded war: 

Isolation of the battlefield is given as 
the prime requirement for a military so- 


THIS IS AS FAR AS U.N. BOMBS CAN GO 
. . . but certain moves by the Communists would change the picture 


conflict, even without formal approval 
from Washington or from the U.N. 
Actually, General Ridgway already has 
the authority to bomb targets in Man- 
churia and elsewhere, if the situation 
changes and specific steps are taken by 
the Communist air force. Just what these 
conditions are, under which bombing is 
authorized outside of Korea, still is secret 
information. But the order now in Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s hand spells them out in 
unmistakable detail and includes Com- 
munist bombing of U.N. bases as a 
justification for counterattack. 
Expanded war, as a result, can fol- 
low automatically if the present air truce 


lution in Korea, and could be done by 
action outside of Korea. This means cut- 
ting off the flow of reinforcements and 
supplies from the mainland of Asia, to 
permit a cleanup of forces that are on the 
peninsula. It would resemble what was 
done to assure victory at Normandy in 
World War II, when the flow of German 
supplies and men into the combat area 
was blocked far behind the lines. 

The military view is that this isolation 
of the Korean battlefield can be achieved, 
if war becomes expanded, by a combina- 
tion of methods. 

Bombing in Manchuria of rail lines 
bringing in supplies and reinforcements 
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is first. These lines are described as high- 
ly vulnerable. The- bulk of war material 
coming from China could be cut off by 
persistent bombing of bridges and moun- 
tain passes along those rail lines. At the 
same time, bombing of supply centers, 
air bases and troop concentrations in 
Manchuria, as these officials see it, could 
greatly diminish the immediate flow of 
replacements and supplies needed by 
Communist field armies in Korea. 

Bombing in China then could follow, 
if war is expanded. Again, air strikes at 
rail lines would get the quickest results 
in isolating the battlefield of Korea. Idea 
is to choke off the flow of war materials 
all along the line. Bombing of gasoline 
dumps, arsenals, even home-front armies, 
could supplement this effort. 

Aid to guerrilla forces inside China, 
at the same time, is given as a means of 
further cutting down the rate of Com- 
munist reinforcements in Korea. In that 
event, Chinese troops in large numbers 
will be needed at home to put down anti- 
Communist uprisings, so that fewer troops 
will be available for use in Korea. This 
aid to anti-Communist forces cannot be 
given by General Ridgway without ap- 
proval from Washington, even if the air 
truce is broken, but, once war expands, 
such steps are likely to follow. 

Blockade of China is in the same 
category. It could cut off a sizable flow 
of war materials headed for Korea and 
would thus help to isolate the battle- 
field. It is almost certain if war broadens. 

Those are the main steps, as U. S. mili- 
tary officials see it now, that will follow 
if the air truce is broken and war is thus 
expanded beyond Korea’s borders. They 
do not include a “second front” in China 
or the immediate use of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
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RUSSIAN MIG-15 OVER NORTH KOREA 
. so far, no all-out effort 


forces from Formosa. But, together, they 
offer hope of breaking the present stale- 
mate in Korea by the technique of cut- 
ting off Communist ground forces from 
supplies and reinforcements. 

Communist air forces, hence, hold 
the key to what’s ahead in Korea, to 
whether the present stalemate can be 
ended by direct military action. What 
these air forces will do is the big ques- 
tion, as yet unanswered. What they have 
in the way of planes and bases to do it 
with is a little better known. Strength of 
that force is indicated by available in- 
telligence reports as this: 

In planes, the Communists are known 
to be building up a far larger force than 
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Gl ON THE ALERT FOR AN AIR ATTACK 
. with it would come expanded war 
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is now being used. As a rough indication, § You 
U.S. Air Force officials estimate that the ff fancy 
enemy force could fly 500 to 700 sorties new. 
daily over Korea. At present, it is flying von. f 
about 100 sorties daily, and has not yet ae 
flown more than 114 in one day. U.N. § Yo 
planes, by comparison, have been averag- % 
ing about 840 sorties a day. a | 
Most of the Communist planes now in § "°° 
use are Russian-built MIG-15 jet fighters, a 
aircraft that compare in performance "Che 
with the best U.S. jet fighters now used J a 
in Korea. In some respects, such # a : 
ability to spurt ahead at high speed fa §™" “ 
brief periods, those Soviet planes actually a4 
excel the American F-86 type. ‘ded 
There are indications, too, that Com “a 4 
munist air forces based in Manchuria . fo é 
now include some bombers. Intelligence aa e 
reports mention twin-engine light bomb §. na 
ers. U.S. officials suspect that heavier =. 
types are among those recently shipped a 
to Manchurian bases from Russia. Neg 
In pilots, the quality of the enemy pe a 
force also seems to be improving. Latest bal of 
reports from U.S. airmen are that th The ot 
Communist pilots now appear to be e& me 
perienced and proficient, more willing hie ; 
engage in combat than pilots of previow The. 
encounters. will be | 
In bases, the Communist air force is lighter 





known to be expanding rapidly in Korea 
with at least 50 airfields built or building 
You get that story in the interview with 
Lieut. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, com 
mander of the Far East Air Force, start 
ing on page 16. 

Whether this growing Communist 
force breaks the present air truce, in th 
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end, will determine—more than all idely 
policy debate in the U. S.—whether or net Fo. q 
hotly contested proposals for expanding Fa P 
the war in Asia finally are carried out. a" 
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POWER PLUS’ FOR NEW AUTOS 


Big changes in automobiles— 
inside and out—are coming this 
year unless war calls a halt to 
the makers’ plans. 





meee i> New engines, automatic steer- 

1» Hing, redesigned bodies are only 

') [la few of the improvements that 

| will show up this year and next. 

Most cars will have a new look 

. when 1952, 1953 lines go on 

‘ove ff display. How far restyling goes 

depends on the arms program. 

DETROIT 

indication, — You'll find new-model cars—with 

te that the F fancy gadgets, restyled bodies and 

dy: sortiés B new, high-powered engines—to coax 

it is flying B you into dealers’ showrooms late this 

as not yet §° 

Jay. U.N, Boe . 

ene You will, that is, unless the Govern- 

en averag- elas alba : 

ment raises objections to a switch in 





models. That isn’t expected. Manufactur- 
ers preparations for the change-over al- 
ready are far advanced. 


eS NOW in 


et fighters, 


rformance ; 

now ae Changes in some cars will be more ex- 
such a @ nsive than any since the first rea] post- 
war car's é ared. : anies ar 

speed fa cars appeared. Other companies are 


going in only for limited restyling in 
1952 models, either because they de- 
cided this wasn’t the right year for radi- 
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that Com- 
ancl cal changes, or because war business in- 
telligence terfered with their work on new models. 
sht bomb. but most of the 1952 holdouts are mak- 
+ heal ing plans for 1953. 

y shipped New engines, more than any other de- 
a velopments, catch Detroit’s attention. At 
he ene last eight new engines are in various 
ag. Late¢ 48S of tooling, though perhaps only 





half of these will show up in 1952 cars. 
The others got caught in the jam of de- 
fense orders and will be held up, at 
kast until 1953 models. 

The ones that do appear in 1952 cars 
will be high-compression piston engines, 
lighter in weight and more compact than 
present power plants. They will be de- 
signed especially for automatic transmis- 
sions. High compression won't be carried 
0 far as some of the companies had 
hoped, because of the decline in octane 
ratings of the gasoline generally avail- 
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xpanding Ford Motor Co. is understood to have 








our new V-8 engines in the works for its 
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Style Changes Also on t 


Ford, Mercury and Lincoln lines, and a 
new six-cylinder motor is to be offered 
optionally on Fords. Two or three of 
these engines are expected on 1952 
models, the remainder probably to come 
with the company’s fiftieth-anniversary 
models in 1953. 

Chrysler Corp. is adapting its new 
180-horsepower engine, now on higher- 
priced Chrysler cars, to its other lines. 
Smaller engines of this type are expected 
on 1952 DeSotos, Dodges and _ lower- 
priced Chryslers. New bodies, too, are 
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he Way in ‘52 Models 


and possibly alter its engines. Packard 
and Kaiser-Frazer, having made major 
changes recently, are expected to go in 
only for refinements. 

Power steering, lately introduced by 
Chrysler, may come into wider use in 
1952 cars. This is a hydraulic device that 
does practically all the work of steering. 
But it’s expensive. That may delay its 
general adoption. 

This is the line of automobile plan- 
ning for 1952 models. The blackout on 
new models that many expected in this 
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STILL ‘UNDER WRAPS’ 








—General Motors 


—THE GAS TURBINE 


Sweeping changes are ahead 


probable. Plymouth is expected to con- 
tinue as a six in 1952, and six-cvlinder 
engines may be offered optionally in 
other lines. 

General Motors, for its 1952 Cadillacs, 
Buicks, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs and Chev- 
rolets, plans restyling of bodies. chiefly 
fronts and rear ends. GM also is to con- 
centrate on a smaller number of body 
types, trying to save materials. There will 
be fewer convertibles and more of the 
“hard top” cars that resemble converti- 
bles. More radical changes are to wait. 
One of these is a new V-8 engine to re- 
place Buick’s present straight 8. Another 
is an improved automatic transmission 
that might be used in all GM lines. 

Studebaker is reported to be readying 
a new body, with sweeping changes. 
There may be a new body for Hudsons, 
too. Nash is to make some body changes. 


limited-war period apparently is not to 
come. Despite the production cutbacks 
being forced by war, some companies 
see 1952 as a year of uncertain markets, 
when it might take something new and 
different in cars to keep sales up. 

Longer-range automobile planning is 
revolutionary. Some experts think, for 
example, that the piston engine is on the 
way out, that in five or 10 vears it will be 
superseded by gas-turbine engines. The 
turbine type, as it is evolving, burns a 
mixture of air and low-grade fuel to gen- 
erate hot gases that drive the turbine. 
That. in turn, powers the drive shaft. 

But there are a lot of problems. Some 
dissenting experts question whether the 
turbine ever will come into general use 
in automobiles. In any case, that change 
is years away. Next step is an improved 
piston engine. 
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Reserve Force That's Ready to Fight 


Plan Is to Release Many Men Now on Duty 


Some of the confusion is being 
cleared away for military Re- 
servists. Barring a big war, most 
of them can expect: 

Men in uniform are to have a 
better chance of getting out. Men 
not yet called to duty may not be 
called at all. 

New rules for everybody are 
set or planned. They'll answer 
the Reservist’s question, ‘‘Where 
do we go from here?” 


Members of armed forces Reserves, 
those on active duty and those still 
uncalled, can begin now to get a defi- 
nite line on their future. 

For those in service, there is a promise 
of discharge, beginning next June, when- 
ever replacements can be found. For 
those at home, with inactive status, assur- 
ance is given that there will be no call un- 
less the war spreads; and active Reserv- 
ists still at home are told that not many 
of them will be needed, barring big war. 
For Reservists of the future, there is a 
guarantee that some order will be 
brought into Reserve affairs and that a 
man’s status will be related to his indi- 
vidual choice rather than the whim of a 
tabulating machine in Washington. 

Two distinct programs are shaping. 
One is to give release to those Reservists 
who were called back against their will. 
That plan depends on what happens in 
the war. The other program is to stream- 
line the whole Reserve setup, bring re- 
forms in Reserve administration, and lay 
the groundwork for a strong Reserve in 
the future. That plan depends on what 
Congress approves, in legislation on draft 
and universal military training and in 
changes to existing Reserve laws. 

Major features of both programs are 
illustrated in the accompanying charts. 
Every Reservist and his family will want 
more details, however. 

Service prospects, for the 3 to 4 
million men who now have some connec- 
tion with the Reserves, boil down to this: 

Army enlisted inactive Reservists, 
those not in pay status when recalled, 
will all be released before Christmas, 
1951, if the Army can possibly muster 
them out by then. The first men will start 
coming back in September. Included will 
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be Reservists who are in Korea, Ger- 
many, the U.S. or anywhere else. In- 
actives still at home will not be recalled 
to active duty in the future. 

Navy and Air Force inactive enlisted 
Reservists will be released starting in 
July. Most of them will be getting out 
in October, November and December. 


Reserve officers and Organized Re. 
servists still at home can be fairly sure 
that they will not be called if they do 
not get an alert within the next eight 
to 12 weeks. Their chances hinge di. 
rectly upon the course of events abroad, 
and no strong promises are now being 
made. All services try to by-pass officers 


PM eas) Reservists’ Chances 
BI TVS TTA esa LEED J) atovs 233,000 now on cxtve duty will be re 


leased starting next summer, barring big war. 

in months ahead, only a few officer specialists 
will be taken from Army, Air Force, and Marine Inactive Reservists still 
at home. But the Navy will continue to take sizable numbers of its 
Volunteer Reservists, those in drill-pay status. 


NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 


About 110,000 now on active duty will serve 
cbout 24 months. Future calls will be con- 


fined to small units. No more divisions cre 
slated for call at this time. 


IEMA TERED Wy 11- outlook porcilels that of the Nationa 


Guard. Present plans are to call few addi- 
tional individuals and units. Those already 
on active duty usually will serve about 24 months; a few may be 


released earlier. 


The Marines will start releasing inactive 
Reservists in June. 

Army Reserve officers and enlisted 
Organized Reservists will be held on 
duty for about 24 months. Most men in 
this group were recalled last winter. They 
are due to serve until late 1952 or early 
1953. As many as can be spared will be 
released a little earlier than that, how- 
ever. No promises are being made, but 
some plan for this group will be forth- 
coming in weeks ahead. 

Navy, Air Force and Marine Organ- 
ized Reservists and Reserve officers simi- 
larly will serve about 24 months, as a 
rule. Here again the general aim will 
be to let men and officers go as fast as 
replacements are available. Organized 
Reservists who get out ahead of schedule 
probably will do so by appealing for 
release on the ground of hardship. 
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who have taken no active training since 
the war and who are over age in grade. 

National Guardsmen, officers and et- 
listed men, can expect relatively few new 
calls during the immediate future. About 
one third of the Army National Guard 
already has been ordered into or alerted 
for active duty, along with three fourths 
of the Air National Guard. Units still 
at home could be called eventually as 
replacements, in a rotation plan. No 
policy has been announced yet. 

Future Reserve rules were outlined 
in a plan sent to Congress by the De 
fense Department. If Congress accepts it, 
the plan will bring many changes. 

Men who want to get out of the Re 
serves will get a chance to resigh, 
eventually, though immediate wholesale 
resignations will not be permitted. Men 
who want to stay in the Reserves will 
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be signing new papers, intended to make 
clear their rights and duties. 


No “purge” of the — is er 
ever. The Nation ard is t t 
Meet ad. basicaly. Retivement bene. [AO MGLZOLU DE The “Reserve Forces” Plan 


fts and pay for Reservists are not to be 


Duty touched. 


The plan is to separate all Reserve If Congress approves, military planners will . . . 
forces into four classes. The Ready Re- 

ed Re. grve will be formed from all present 

rly sure Reservists who agree to recall by the 4 

they do President during limited emergencies, for 

ct eight ‘police actions” such as in Korea, for Set up 4 New Reserve Forces: 


nge di- example. The National Guard will be 
abroad, a part of this force, though Congress 
v being may tie some strings to the President's 


officers authority to call out the Guard. 
Also in the Ready Reserve of the READY RESERVE Graduates of the draft and UMT; the present National 


future—assuming that Congress approves Guard and Air National Guard; the Organized Reserve . 

draft-UMT legislation—will be all the units of Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines. These Re- 

youths of the nation, after they complete servists can be called out by the President, any time. They will 

tours of duty with the armed forces. train at least 15 days a year in the field, drill at home regularly. 
Men in the Ready Reserve will be Each man will sign an affidavit that he is ready to go, on call. 


in “Category A,” attached to organized 
wits, or in “Category B” as unassigned 
individuals. Category A men will be 


= called at the first flash of trouble; those 

* in B will be taken next. STAND-BY RESERVE ) Draft-UMT graduates who have completed at 

sts Category B men will not be forced least 36 months of service in the Ready Reserve; 

til to drill or train more than 15 days a present Reservists who volunteer for the Stand-by 

- year, but they will stay in the Ready Reserve. They will attend weekly drills, take summer training if 
Reserve, on call, for about six years. they wish; agree to serve only in time of war or upon a declaration 
pogtd bid api = horde hs of emergency by Congress rather than by the President. 

“0 does, but after three years they can 

is transfer to the Stand-by Reserve. a 

The Stand-by Reserve will be ordere 

- to active duty wt in total mobilization, INACTIVE RESERVE | Technically a part of the Stand-by Reserve, but com- 
after Congress rather than the President posed of men who do not want to take an active part 
declares an emergency. Present Reserv- in Reserve training, or cannot. They will be called 
ists are expected to flock into this new only when no qualified individuals in their specialties are avail- 

al class, if it is authorized. Stand-by Re- able in the Ready or Stand-by Reserve. They will agree to serve 

fi- servists may drill weekly and thus pile if Congress declares an emergency, or war. 

dy up points for retirement and promotion. 

be The Inactive Reserve, a part of the 


Stand-by group, will include those per- 


sons who do not want to drill, or cannot, 
Corp. but who want to maintain a commission RETIRED RESERVE )| Reservists with 20 years of active duty and Reserve 


orrating. They won’t get pay, promotion time who apply for retirement but agree to serve in 





y 

oa or nondisability-retirement privileges an emergency declared by Congress, or in war. 
da like other Stand-by Reservists can get. 

wa The Retired Reserve will consist of 

About Ps who complete 20 years or more 

Coal of active duty and Reserve duty. They 

Jerted get a pension for life, at the age of 60, Establish a Reserve Policy Board to unify all services’ Reserve programs. 
all and can be called to active duty if Con- 

5 stil eo declares a full emergency. 

lly @ These new plans actually are the first 


,. No @ “P to clean up and streamline the 


armed forces Reserves. Congress has Authorize the Army and Air Force to issue new matériel as needed to all their Re- 
itlined been critical of the sprawling Reserve serve Forces (eliminate dependence on excess and surplus weapons, uniforms, etc.) 
e De | 2tem, and what many members con- 
ots ie sider the haphazard methods of recalling 

men for active duty. The Defense De- 


lh now is attempting to remedy 

the Reserve injustices, and to lay the Establish definite promotion standards, quotas for Reserve officers, and equalize 
groundwork for a strong Reserve in the their standing with regulars 

future. But expanded war, or a switch : 
in Congress, can upset all the plans. 
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Snags for Small Business: 
Defense Orders Elusive 


Defense boom? It’s nothing but 
a headache to most small busi- 
nesses so far. They can’t get the 
orders for the red tape. 

Little fellows, going after the 
business, find specifications miss- 
ing, bid invitations late, mate- 
rials scarce and expensive. 

By the time they’re ready, the 
defense orders have gone else- 
where. And often their workers 
are gone, too. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A survey in the field shows what 
small business firms are up against in 
getting defense contracts and finding 
the materials needed to stay in busi- 
ness. Here are some actual examples 
from the West Coast: 

In making bids, a common com- 
plaint is that companies can’t get speci- 
fications in time. A filing-case manufac- 
turer asked for specifications, was told 
that he could get them from a big manu- 
facturer. The big firm refused to release 
the data. 

Another company wanted to bid on 
tank-boom assemblies, but did not get 
blueprints. When the blueprints arrived, 
they were found to be obsolete. Finally, 
this company sent a registered letter con- 
taining its bid because it did not have 
the official bid form. A month after bids 
were opened, a reply was received ask- 
ing the company to file an intention to 
bid. 

Company after company reports that 
the time between receipt of notices to 
bid and the opening of bids is too short. 
One tire firm, for example, received a 
notice to bid on a Friday with the ad- 
vice that bids would be opened the fol- 
lowing Monday in Chicago. Another firm 
got a notice to bid, but no specifications. 
Specifications came, incomplete, one day 
before bids closed. 

Material shortages are another 
headache. One mining-machinery manu- 
facturer accepted an order on the basis 
of a recent steel allocation to the indus- 
try by the Defense Production Authority. 
The steel was supposed to be available 
in June. The firm was advised by its steel 
supplier that it could get it in December. 
Another small shop finds that it cannot 
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get the parts it needs. Particularly short 
are such items as chains, roller bearings 
and saws. 

Controls, designed to assure at least 
some material supplies, are said to be a 
mockery. One Reno, Nev., steel fabrica- 
tor says he can’t get allocations or pri- 
orities to replace his stock, but that he 
has been offered sheet steel in New York 
at $400 a ton, plus freight. Another 
fabricator says he is forced to shift from 
buying from the mill to buying from a 
warehouse, at higher cost. 

One contractor understood that, under 
Government limitation orders, he was en- 
titled to a percentage of what he got last 
year. But he finds now that he can't get 
any bale ties, although he received 24,000 
pounds a year ago, and can’t get barbed 
wire, although in the first quarter of 1950 
he got 46,000 pounds. 

Another contractor had an order for 
$3,800 in copper flashings for schools. 
When he found he could not get the 
copper, he requested approval to use gal- 
vanized iron. His order was canceled. 
The contract was given to another firm 
that had the copper because of a bigger 
base-period use during 1950. 

A Western mining firm applied to Mex- 
ico for a permit to drill for tungsten, 
one of the scarcest metals. The Mexican 
Government approved the permit in four 
days. This firm now has waited eight 
weeks for the Commerce Department to 




























CONTRACT SPECIFICATIONS 
Small firms want them quicker 


| 


authorize export of drilling machinery. 
and has no idea when approval wil] 
come. 

Labor supply is developing into ap. 
other problem. In Reno, Nev., and jp 
Fresno and Modesto, Calif., a steady oy. 
flow of workers is going on as defense 
orders are placed elsewhere and local 
plants run short of materials. Modesty 
officials claim that 5,000 are unemployed 
in a labor force of 47,000 because of lack 
of materials. 

A farm-machinery repair shop in Wat. 
sonville, Calif., has lost seven workers 
because the shop ran out of spare parts 
Several shops in San Francisco have idle 
machines because they can’t find skilled 
machinists. 

What small firms want are a few 
simple remedies. 

They favor a Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, such as operated in World 
War II. 

They want more local procurement of- 
fices and they want those offices stocked 
with bid forms and specifications. They 
want more time between bid notices and 
closing dates. They also would like a 
list of negotiated contracts so they can 
try to get subcontracts. This is consid- 
ered of particular importance since the 
percentage of negotiated contracts is in- 
creasing. 

Small firms also would like materid 
allocations and priorities to mean some 
thing. They find that present “DO” pr- 
ority orders already outrun the supply. 
They hope for improvement under a Com 
trolled Materials Plan, but they hav 
their doubts. As one fabricator observed; 
“For the little guy with half a dozen work 
men, it’s going to be tough for some 
months to come.” 


-Harris & Fwitg 
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‘PRICE LIST’ FOR FEDERAL JOBS 


Here Are Going Costs Quoted by Witnesses 


Were Democrats selling federal 
jobs in Mississippi? Witnesses 
say that men with cash for the 
party often got the jobs. 

Rates reported range from 
$300 to $1,000. “Contributors,” 
it is said, frequently wound up 
with steady work at civil-service 


pay. 
Here are examples of what one 


Senator calls ‘‘a vicious racket,”’ 
as drawn from official testimony 
in the investigation. 


The stake was an R.F.D. mail 
route. Three young veterans made 
the highest grades on a civil-service 
test for the job. The one who landed 
the job testified to this: 

“I contacted my Congressman and he 
told me to contact the National Commit- 
teeman for the Truman Democrats. I was 
told to go see the attorney for the State 
Democratic Committee . . . 

“He said, ‘Of course, we don’t sell jobs 
... Of course, if anybody wants to make 
a contribution . . 

“I said, ‘I am perfectly willing to make 
a contribution . . . How large... ?” 

“He said, ‘I haven’t got anything to do 
with that. That is your business.’ . . . I 
said, “As far as able to pay, I could give 
$2,500.’ He said, “No, son, that is too 
much money.’ . . . He said, ‘How about 
$750?’ So I said, ‘All right, $750.’ 

“So later on the secretary-treasurer of 
the Committee came in. He said it 
seemed . . . like a little greater contribu- 
tion would be in order . . . about a thou- 
sand dollars.’ I said, ‘All right.’ 

“I went to the . . . bank and I got a 
check cashed and took a thousand-dollar 
bill back and gave it to the Committee’s 
attorney on the 3d day of April and my 
appointment was dated April the twelfth 
[1950] in Washington.” @ 


Applicant No. 2 adds to the story: 

“A friend told me I could get the job 
for $1,000. I went to see a party worker 
and gave him $1,000 in cash, and ac- 
companied him to the secretary-treasur- 
er's office. The secretary-treasurer said the 
job wasn’t for sale . . . but that this was 
just a contribution to the Mississippi 
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Democratic Committee. When the other 
fellow got the job, I got the money 
back.” @ 


Applicant No. 3 said this: 

“The secretary-treasurer says, “We 
understand that you are willing to pay 
$4,000’ I told him I didn’t have $4,000 
and, if I did, I wouldn't pay it. And the 
National Committeeman laughed and 
said, “That is lots of money, isn’t it?” And 
then the secretary-treasurer stood up and 
that terminated that conversation . . . It 


back telling you what to do, would you 
consider you were doing it voluntari- 
ly?” @ 


A small-town businessman, who 
said he paid $300 and then stopped 
payment on the check, relates a talk with 
a paid. worker for the State Committee: 

“He said rationing was just around the 
corner; he was looking for someone. to 
set up as supervisor of our county... . 
He was talking about the Office of Price 
Stabilization . .. With a donation of $300 

. I would be appointed 











—Daniel Bishop from St. Louis Star-Times 


‘FIRST CARPETBAGGER 
SINCE THE CIVIL WAR’ 


was apparent to me that I wasn't going 
to get it.” 


A rural mail carrier, telling of 
getting his job after paying $500, relates 
a conversation with a different secretary- 
treasurer of the State Democratic Com- 


mittee: 
“He told me they would have to have 
a donation . . . He said that the orders he 


had was that anyone receiving an ap- 
pointment had to make a donation. I 
said, ‘Well, how much is your donation?” 
He said, ‘Well, the usual amount is 
$1,000.’ I said, ‘Man, I couldn't raise 
$1,000 to save my life.’ He said, “Do you 
reckon you can get $500?” 

“Well, if someone had a knife in your 
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supervisor . . . I would strict- 
ly be the kingfish . . . I could 
hire or fire anybody that I 
wished . . . I would receive 
no compensation . And 
how.I got my money back, it 
made no difference.” 


A woman member of 
the State Committee answers 
a Senators question about 
money from job applicants: 

Q. Of course, you under- 
stood when you made a rec- 
ommendation, and when 
they gave you contributions, 
that they were going to be 
appointed? 

A. Yes, sir. & 





The secretary-treasurer of 
the Committee is asked: 

Q. Ordinarily, how much 
did a man or woman who 
was going to get a recom- 
mendation give for getting to 
be an R.F.D. carrier? 

A. Sometimes it was none, 
sometimes it was small and 
sometimes there were large amounts. @ 


This official insists, however, that he 
took only voluntary contributions, not 
payments for jobs. And the Democratic 
National Committeeman, who has been 
tossed out of office, maintains that “to 
my knowledge, nobody was ever recom- 
mended because they gave a contribu- 
tion.” 


Yet witness after witness, nearly 
50 of them, told of paying money, then 
getting jobs. A businessman admits he 
was a “chump” about an OPS job. A 
rural mailman says he paid $500; a post- 
master, $600. And sales of federal jobs 
are very much against the law. 
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What doesnt belong in this picture? 





All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. They are affected 
directly or indirectly by the kind of products Norton and Behr-Manning make. Can 


you find the stranger? 


No, it’s not the electric clock! Agreed, that’s 
a strange place to find this modern convenience .. . 
but, chances are, Norton and Behr-Manning products 
improved its quality before it got there. Its plastic 
case, for example, came from a chemical process that 
might have met Norton heat-resisting refractories 
along the way. The dies that shaped it could have been 
ground and polished by Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. Same with the cutting tools that 
formed its metal parts. 


So, too, with the automobile, train, ship, plane, etc. 








(NORTON) Qlaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES ® GRINDING WHEELS 


GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES ® NON-SLIP FLOORING 


REFRACTORIES ® LABELING MACHINES 





They could not have been built without the help of 
products like those of Norton and Behr-Manning. 


The stranger in the picture is the dead tree. 
It alone was not made by man. Remember—- any 
man-made product... whether of metal, wood, paper, 
cloth, ceramics or plastics ... depends on abrasives, 
abrasive products, refractories fs paretioas machines 
that bear such well-known names as Norton and 
Behr-Manning . . . world’s largest manufacturers of 


abrasives and abrasive products. 


BEHR-MANNING 


BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 
ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ® OI!ILSTONES 


ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 
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HONG KONG....TANGIER....ZURICH....PARIS.... 








>> Making friends and influencing people isn't as easy as it used to be in 
this world. That goes for old-style, British and French, diplomacy as well as 
for new-style, Russian, diplomacy. Both tend to break down at different stages. 
Britain, in China, can't even get to the talking stage with Communists. 
France, in North Africa, is in a position to talk, but can't keep friends. 
Soviet Russia has friends abroad, but can't influence enough people. 
U.S., willing to learn, sees plenty of examples of what not to do. 





>> One-way recognition doesn't pay off. Look at Britain's experience in China. 

Britain hurried to recognize the Communists as soon as they chased Chiang 
Kai-shek off to the island of Formosa and set up shop as a government. 

London's idea was that China couldn't get along without the West. So Brit- 
ain would play the honest broker, the peacemaker, the go-between, and thus keep 
China's trade moving through British Hong Kong, detach China from Russia. 

But, more than a year after recognition, China gets along without Britain. 














>> Jolt No. 1 for Britain is that the Communists have not greeted the British 
with open arms. Instead, Chinese Communists remain openly hostile. British en- 
voy in Peiping can talk only to the assistant foreign minister, who only listens. 
British consuls in China aren't recognized as such, stand in line for rations, 
are subject to all sorts of indignities, can't be replaced when they go home. 

So Britain now plans to close six of its nine consulates in China. 

Jolt No. 2 hits British Hong Kong where it hurts. Until January, all Cen- 
tral China's exports and imports were funneled through Hong Kong. Now China trade 
through Hong Kong is off 35 per cent and still falling. More than 300 railway 
Stations in Central China are accepting freight bound for Russia. Tea planters 
are ordered to quit growing green tea for export to the West, start growing black 
tea for Russia and East Europe. A _U.S. embargo on exports to China hurts Hong 
Kong. And U.S. pressure forced a cut on rubber shipments to Hong Kong. 

It all spells economic ruin for Hong Kong and diplomatic setback for London. 





























>> Colonialism, French style, irritates hundreds of millions of people. 

In Indo-China there is war. France, in Indo-China, is fighting Communist- 
led rebels, but many anti-Communists also are anti-French. They are urging the 
U.S. to give more of its arms aid to the native government, not to the French. 

In Indonesia, crowds cheer anti-French orators from Tunisia, a third of a 
world away. In Pakistan, there is enthusiasm for the independence of French Mo- 
rocco. In the Middle East, Arab countries unite in denouncing the French. To 
much of the world, rightly or wrongly, France seems the enemy of freedom. 
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WORLDGRAM-= (Continued) 


>> Trouble in Morocco concerns not only the French, but the U.S. too. 

In all-out war with Russia, French armies would be busy with the defense of 
France itself. Morocco, and the rest of French North Africa, would be defendea 
by the U.S., as in World War II. U.S. today is building air bases in Morocco. 

On the surface, in Morocco, there iS a_ boom. Industry has mushroomed in 
the cities. Foreign capital, including flight capital from France, flows freely, 

Under the surface, among Moroccans, unrest is coming to a Slow boil. Moors 
in industry resent double wages for Frenchmen. Berber tribesmen dream of loot. 

The French, in 38 years of rule, have substituted law and order for tribal 
wars, built a modern country on a feudal base, but give the 450,000 Europeans of 
Morocco, mainly Frenchmen, rights not accorded to the 9 million Moors. 

The Istiglal, Morocco's strongest party, wants self-government under the 
Sultan, an end to the French mandate. The Sultan sympathizes with the Istiqlal. 

The Pasha of Marrakesh, called the Glawi, rules Southern Morocco through 
feudal raids, supports the French and enables them to divide and to rule. 

Some Frenchmen blame the U.S. for encouraging Moroccan nationalists. Rus- 
sia encourages a small Communist party to stir up trouble. It's a mess. 




















>> Consolation prize for the West is that Communism, Moscow's method of win- 
ning support, is doing poorly on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

In Finland, workers voted two to one against Communist leaders. As a re= 
sult, Finland's unions may bolt Russia's World Federation of Trade Unions. 

In Switzerland, Communists lost 10 of the 12 seats they held in the 180- 
member Zurich cantonal council. They lost elsewhere in Switzerland, too. 

In Greece, where prices are soaring, Communists hoped for gains by left-wing 
parties. Instead, anti-Communists won a smashing victory in municipal elections. 

In France, all signs point to a Communist setback when Frenchmen vote. War 
in Korea began as French Communists sought support with a poster portraying the 
dove of peace. Now their campaign has backfired. Anti-Communists are covering 
the walls of France with the picture of another dove. It bears the hammer and 
Sickle and carries big guns under its wings. It is "the dove that goes boom!" 














>> Inside Russia's empire, non-Russian Communists are worrying the Kremlin. 
In East Europe, YugoSlavia's example shows Communists that it pays to be 
bad and to defy the Kremlin. While Russia takes what Russia wants from its loyal 








Communist satellite countries, Yugoslavia, still Communist, gets help from the 7 
U.S. and Britain. In Albania, ex-Communists have joined anti-Communist rebels 
in the mountains. In Bulgaria, local Communists about to be purged are warned i 





by the underground in time to join guerrilla forces. In Rumania, conscripts for 
the Army stay in labor battalions to be "Screened" before they get guns. 

In Asia, even the Chinese Communists appear to distrust their Moscow part- 
ner. By treaty with Peiping, Communist China got full title in Sinkiang, the rich 
Central Asian province bordering the Soviet Union. Local Sinkiang troops, who 
get their Communism from Moscow, once guarded China's side of the border. Now 
they have been replaced by Chinese troops who take their orders from Peiping. 
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>> Russia, apparently, wants to take no chances that U.S. diplomats in Moscow 
will get away from their escorts. Auto licenses, once granted to all diplomats 
in Moscow, now are held up for newcomers. Official reason is just red tape. 

Real reason--Americans in Russia can outdrive the secret-police chauffeurs. 
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“What cut would madam prefer?” 














This young lady isn’t actually having dinner, 


just a nightmare. (Probably went to bed 
hungry.) 

But the situation is not as incongruous as it 
seems. Every time you pick your favorite cut 
of beef, there’s a lot of “leftovers”? in the 
background—the rest of the steer that has to 


be sold. 


That’s not for you to worry about, of course. 


But it is a problem for meat packers, retailers, 
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and restaurants. In order to give you that 





choice sirloin or rib roast you want, around 
forty other retail cuts from the same animal 


must be sold—and sold fresh. 


A glance at almost any restaurant menu or 
dealer’s showcase will show you how it’s done. 
Buying inducements in the form of price 
differentials give the less-wanted cuts an even 
break with those most in demand. This keeps 
the flow of the various cuts in balance, pre- 
vents waste, and gives every meat buyer an 


equal measure of value. 





AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U.S. 



























WHAT WILL HAPPEN NOW IN JAPAN 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Special Representative of the President 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The removal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur from his job of directing the Japanese 
occupation has aroused world-wide speculation 
over what the change will mean to the ties between 
Japan and the U.S. Is this a block in the path of 
a Japanese peace treaty? 

To get the answer, U.S. News & World Report 
interviewed John Foster Dulles in Tokyo where 
he has been at work on peace terms for Japan. 
We present on these pages the views of Mr. Dulles 
as expressed in an interview with Joseph Fromm, 
our Regional Editor in Japan. 








wees 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES is one of America’s out- 
standing experts on international affairs. Time 
after time he has been drafted by the Government 
to serve as adviser and working delegate in world 
peace negotiations. 

Mr. Dulles, a Republican, took part in most of 
the major peace conferences after both World 
Wars. For months he has been preparing the 
ground for Japanese peace terms. The day after 
President Truman fired General MacArthur, he 
sent Mr. Dulles back to Tokyo to speed the work 
on a peace treaty with Japan. 








(By Radiotelegraph From Tokyo) 


Q Has the change of command here in Tokyo, Mr. 
Dulles, had any effect on plans for an early peace 
treaty? 

A No, I think our plans will go ahead precisely as 
they would have under General MacArthur. General 
MacArthur was, of course, one of the most stalwart 
advocates of a prompt and just peace treaty. He made 
a great contribution toward getting that concept ac- 
cepted, particularly when I was here last June at the 
same time the then Secretary of Defense, Louis John- 
son, and the Chief of Staff, General Bradley, were 
here. The three of us conferred with General Mac- 
Arthur. 

It was those conferences which really got us started 
and produced unity within our own Government. Now 
the matter is proceeding and my opinion is that it will 
proceed in precisely the same way it would have pro- 
ceeded had General MacArthur remained here, be- 
cause the principles he advocated have been accepted. 
The important thing is if you identify yourself with 
sound principles, then principles go on without regard 
to changes of personalities. 

Q Here in Japan there is considerable uneasiness 
about proceeding with a peace treaty and a military 
alliance while the Korea war continues. Do you feel 
that this might create difficulties as far as the conclu- 
sion of an early treaty is concerned? 

A No, I don’t. I call your attention to Article II of 
the Charter of the United Nations, which provides 
that the organization shall insure that states which 
are not members of the United Nations act in accord- 
ance with the principles of Article II. One of those 





principles is giving the United Nations “every assist- 
ance in any action it takes in accordance with the 
present Charter and shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventative or enforcement action.” 

So that if Japan, immediately upon a treaty’s com- 
ing into force, becomes a member of the United Na- 
tions, it would be obligated to continue to assist the 
United Nations operation. If it is prevented by Soviet 
veto from becoming a member, nevertheless there is 
an obligation on the part of members to insure that 
Japan act in accordance with United Nations action. 
A provision to that effect would very likely be made 
in the treaty of peace itself. Namely, Japan would, bv 
peace treaty, undertake to follow the principles of 
Article II of the United Nations Charter. 

Q But wouldn't a peace treaty still radically change 
our relationship with Japan? The United States now 
is using bases and other facilities in connection with 
Korea as a right under the surrender terms and a 
occupying power, but, once the treaty is concluded, 
wouldn’t the United States be obliged to obtain 
Japanese permission for use of facilities here for an) 
military action outside Japan? 

A Yes, but that consent could be, and I am quite 
confident would be, obtained in advance through ac- 
ceptance by Japan of the principles of Article II of 
the United Nations Charter. 

Q Then as a result of a peace treaty you don't en- 
vision any particular difficulties arising in connection 
with United Nations operations in Korea or elsewhere 
in this part of the world? 

A No, none at all. We have informally discussed 
that with the Japanese Government and we are satis- 
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fied there is every disposition on their part to continue 
to extend precisely the same facilities if a treaty 
comes into force while United Nations action on the 
mainland is continuing. 

Q Is the latest British note concerning Formosa 
and Communist China participating in a peace con- 
ference likely to obstruct an early treaty? 

A We have always foreseen there would be diffi- 
culty in reconciling different views that the United 
Kingdom and the United States have as to who is the 
Government of China. We have also felt that the over- 
riding importance of concluding an early Japanese 
treaty would compel us to find some way of resolving 
that difference. While I don’t now have a precise 
formula to suggest, I remain confident that a solution 
will be found so the conclusion of a Japanese peace 
settlement will not be delayed by injecting into it 
matters which are really extraneous to the Japanese 
problem itself. 

Q In the interim—before a treaty is concluded—do 
you foresee a rapid termination of the occupation? 

A I have no judgment about that—that would be 
for General Ridgway, the new Supreme Commander, 
to decide. He has only come over here this week and 
has just begun to acquaint himself with that problem. 


Security in the Pacific 

Q What is the meaning of the Pacific security 
policy just announced by President Truman? 

A Well, we, of course, have had a security relation- 
ship to the Philippines for quite a long time. The 
afrangement just announced by President Truman 
would presumably come in force with Australia and 
New Zealand at the same time there came into force 
a peace treaty with Japan and some security arrange- 
ment between Japan and the United States. 

As the President pointed out, we also plan to have 
armed forces stationed at Okinawa, so that the total 
result will be a U.S.-defended chain in the Pacific 
which you might say will start with the Aleutians 
and run on through Japan, down through the Ryu- 
kyus, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. 











While the arrangement is not anywhere near as tight 
as the North Atlantic Treaty, it is a very substantial 
step toward a solid, mutually defended position on 
this off-shore island chain. 

Q Will there be an over-all plan or a series of bi- 
lateral arrangements between the United States and 
various Pacific countries? 

A At the moment it is contemplated to be a series 
of arrangements—three, you might say. One is the 
proposed bilateral pact with Japan which is being dis- 
cussed at this present time. Another is the arrange- 





Effort to Checkmate Soviet in Orient... Bases 


For U. S....A New Defense Line in the Pacific 


ment we already have with the Philippines. The third 
would be a tripartite arrangement among the U.S., 
Australia and New Zealand. Now, those would inter- 
lock and might eventually be telescoped into one, but 
the initial step will involve, you might say, three 
phases. 

Q These arrangements would give the U.S. a chain 
of bases from the Aleutians through Japan and the 
Philippines and down through the Pacific? 

A Well, I don’t like to use the term ‘‘bases’’ because 
that implies the U. S. would have perhaps special ex- 
traterritorial rights in particular locations. The ar- 
rangement contemplated with Japan is one whereby 
United States forces would be available to help to 
defend Japan during the post-treaty period—much 
the same way that our troops would be available to 
help defend Europe. They are not tied down to any 
particular base that belongs to the United States. It is 
a co-operative arrangement which does not involve 
any extraterritorial rights to the United States. 


Japanese Aid in Own Defense 

Q What contribution would the Japanese make? 

A This arrangement was broached by me when I 
was here in February. In a speech which I made on 
February 2, I said that, if the Japanese desired, the 
United States would be prepared on a provisional 
basis to station troops in and about Japan so as to 
provide a measure of post-treaty security. In my talks 
with Prime Minister Yoshida I pointed out, however, 
that under the U.S. policy set down in the Vanden- 
berg Resolution we do riot give anyone a free ride in 
the sense of providing indefinitely their security ex- 
cept on the basis of what the Vandenberg Resolution 
calls “effective and continuous self-help and mutual 
aid.” 

I pointed out that therefore the Japanese must re- 
gard anything that we did as a provisional arrange- 
ment until it could be put on the basis of mutual aid 
and self-help by the Japanese. The Japanese Prime 
Minister at that time assured me he recognized that 
principle and that the Japanese recognized they had 
an obligation to contribute to their own defense. He 
said as soon as Japan regained her position as a free 
member of a free world, the Japanese Government 
would be prepared to discuss the contribution which 
Japan would make to the defense of its own land. 

Q Then no restriction on Japanese rearmament 1s 
planned? 

A Well, we do not favor writing provisions or re- 
strictions into the peace treaty because experience 
under the Versailles Treaty indicates when these re- 
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. « « ‘Nobody wants Japan to be great military nation’ 


strictions are written into a treaty and imposed upon 
a defeated nation, they later on lead reactionary and 
jingoist elements in the country to rearm merely to 
violate these restrictions and thereby show they are 
an equal sovereign nation, throwing off restraints 
which are not imposed upon other sovereign nations. 
Experience seems to show even if you wanted Japan’s 
rearmament to be limited—as we do—the way to ac- 
complish that is not by writing provisions into the 
peace treaty. 

Q How can it be done? 

A Now nobody wants Japan again to be a great 
military nation. The way to assure that, we believe, is 
to try to develop a concept of collective security where 
each nation makes some appropriate contribution to 
a total but where no one nation has enough so that it 
alone could be an offensive menace to another. 

Q Could you illustrate that in the case of Japan? 

A Suppose that at some time in the future Japan 
should as a contribution to its security provide a cer- 
tain amount of land forces, but the other elements 
necessary for the security of the area—for instance, 
naval and air-power elements—might be provided 
by the United States. That would mean that such land 
forces as Japan had could not possibly be a menace to 
any of Japan’s neighbors because they would be land- 
bound and couldn’t get off the main islands of Japan 
as Japan would not possess sea power and air power 
to accomplish that. Therefore, we believe the problem 
of future Japanese rearmament can best be dealt with 
in the context of some security arrangement, rather 
than by dependence upon treaty provisions which read 
very well but which turn out to be not only illusory, 
but actually dangerous. 


Guaranteeing Australian Area 

Q How would the proposed pact with Australia and 
New Zealand work? Would the United States station 
troops in those places, or merely give a policy guaran- 
tee of their security? 

A Well, the arrangement contemplates that we shall 
set up a consultative body upon which the three will 
be represented and which will discuss security as a 
matter of common concern. It is not contemplated 
that any U.S. troops shall be stationed in or about 
Australia or New Zealand because there are other 
places where they can be much more effective to 
protect Australia and New Zealand than that rather 
distant point. 

The primary security value in the arrangement, it 
seems to me, is that it makes clear that the deterrent 
striking power of the United States would be brought 
instantly into play if there should be an attack upon 
Australia or New Zealand. Now that deterrent striking 
power, to be effective, doesn’t have to be located in the 
particular area that you intend to provide security. 
It may be located anywhere. 

Q Does this proposed pact with New Zealand and 


Australia eliminate some of the major.obstacles to an 
early Japanese peace treaty? 

A I think it is a very definite contribution to an 
early peace treaty, because one of the great obstacles 
was fear on the part of Australia and New Zealand 
that a rearmed Japan might again be a menace to 
them. This ought to take away that fear and be very 
reassuring to them. My experience has always been 
that people who are afraid are apt to act unwisely, 
whereas people who are reassured act with greater wis. 
dom. I think that as we create an atmosphere of confi- 
dence and security in this area, all our planning will 
be more farsighted and more statesmanlike. 


Progress on Peace Treaty 

Q Do you think it’s possible to get a peace treaty 
by July? 

A Weare not far enough advanced yet to be able to 
set a date with any precision. I said some months ago 
that if we have not made rather definite progress by 
midsummer, I would be disappointed. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean there will be. I have been. disap- 
pointed before in my life. But I see no reason to change 
that estimate of the situation, although there are many 
uncertain factors and many things could delay us. But 
I believe that the obstacles we have already overcome 
give us good ground to hope we can overcome those 
that remain. 

Q What are the chances of Japan’s eventually re- 
gaining any territory outside the four main islands? 

A Well, there are certain minor islands that will 
continue under Japanese sovereignty, but I would an- 
ticipate that there would be pretty strict adherence to 
the Potsdam surrender terms, .which provided that 
Japan’s sovereignty would be limited to the four main 
islands and such minor islands as the victors might 
determine. 

Q Do you see any possibility of Russian participa- 
tion in a peace conference? 

A The Russians, through Mr. Malik, their repre- 
sentative at the U. N., had been participating in talks 
with me very actively up until February of this year. 
We had three very extensive talks together. They had 
submitted a questionnaire to obtain our views about 
certain matters. We replied to it. But after I got back 
from my previous trip here the latter part of February, 
I tried to get in touch again with Malik. While an ap- 
pointment was pending, he announced, presumably 
under instruction of his Government, that he would 
no longer have any conversations with us or resume 
negotiations. No reasons were given but just the blunt 
announcement, issued in the first instance in the press. 

Q What objections had the Russians raised com 
cerning the United States peace plan? 

A They had objected to the possibility of Japan's 
being either rearmed or in any way defended. It 
seemed that they wanted Japan to be a complete vat- 
uum of power, having no capacity to defend itself 
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..+ There is no sound basis for complacency’ 


and not having the benefit of any security arrange- 
ment with any other country. 

Q Did the Russians make any concrete proposals 
for guaranteeing Japanese security or neutrality? 

A No, they did not suggest any security pact for Ja- 
pan. As a matter of fact, the main purpose they had in 
mind seemed to be to assure that Japan would be in- 
secure so that they would be able to get control of it. 
Germany and Japan had been the two great goals, I 
think, of Soviet Russia’s postwar policy. If they could 
make Japan totally insecure, without any defense of 
its own or the defense of any security arrangement, 
they would be in a position to get control of Japan. 
That would have been an enormous asset to the Rus- 
sians. It was hard enough for the Allies to defeat Ja- 
pan when Japan was operating alone in the last war. 
You can imagine that combination of Russia and 
Communist China and Japanese power together would 
be something very formidable and menacing. 

Q How would you sum up our policy in the Pacific? 

A Our policy as I personally interpret it is that in- 
sofar as lies within our power we will provide a sense 
of security. We can particularly do that in areas where 
sea and air power exert special influence. If we can 
provide that sense of security, then free institutions 
will thrive and will provide an example of what free 
people can do with free institutions and in an atmos- 
phere of security. We believe that that example will 
make itself so felt upon areas now covered by Com- 
munism that it will become increasingly difficult for 
Communist leaders to maintain their control. Grad- 
ually the wave of Communism will recede. 


U.S. Check to Aggression 

Q Has the United States made any significant gains 
against the Communists in Asia during the past year? 

A Well, if you go back a year you go back to the 
era prior to committal—open committal—of Asiatic 
Communists to the Soviet program of aggressive ex- 
pansion. Now, that program began to unfold in Korea 
in June. Aid then increased during the summer to 
Communists in Indo-China, in the invasion of Tibet. 
in the Huk movement in the Philippines. Now that 
program, I surmise, was agreed upon during the win- 
ter a year and a half ago when Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai were in Moscow for about three months 
in December, January and February. 

The fierce impact of that unfolding program cer- 
tainly set back the cause of the free world in Asia. 
People were uncertain as to how great the Communist 
gains would be. It struck terror into the hearts of 
many people who felt Communism was the wave of 
the future in this part of the world. By now that ag- 
gressive movement has been very largely checked. 
Courage is being regained and confidence. It has been 
shown that the free world as represented through the 
United Nations is willing to stand and fight in Korea. 
I would say that, while the position is not as good 





now as it was a year ago, it is certainly very much 
better than it was six months ago. 

Q Have the Communists in Korea, in your opinion, 
suffered a setback? 

A When you think of the effort they are making in 
Korea, it must cause them to pause. I got figures to- 
day from the United Nations command as to total 
losses the Communists—North Korean and Chinese— 
have probably suffered in Korea. It is upwards of 825,- 
000 to date. You can’t go on pouring that number of 
people into an effort of this sort and have it produce 
no result. They are back where they started and even 
behind where they started. That, as I say, can’t hap- 
pen without creating discontent, questioning, internal 
dissension and doubt as to the wisdom and power of 
those who direct their affairs and who demand such 
colossal sacrifices in a form and manner which pro- 
duce no results. 


Need for Action in Korea 

Q In other words, the Communist program of ex- 
pansion was stymied in Korea? 

A If the United Nations, with very strong United 
States backing, had not moved into that situation, and 
if the Communists had taken all of Korea, then they 
would have been in a very strong position as regards 
Japan. Still it would probably have created a situa- 
tion where the Japanese would not have had the will 
to resist. If Japan had gone, that would have begun a 
chain of events, the end of which is very difficult and 
very frightening to attempt to forecast. People who 
wonder what we are fighting for in Korea don’t seem 
to have appraised the consequences that would have 
ensued if we hadn’t risen to resist this Korean affair. 
Where would it have stopped? It might not have 
stopped short of our own Pacific Coast. 

Q What are the prospects for the immediate future? 

A There is no sound basis at all for complacency at 
home or for relaxing our effort to prepare, because 
decisions may be taken even in the next few days 
which would have fateful consequences. The results 
might not be manifest at once. There is always a time 
lag between strategic decisions and their implementa- 
tion, but we might see in a short time decisions which 
would have extremely serious consequences for the 
world. 

Q Can Japan become self-supporting without sub- 
stantial trade with Communist China? 

A My view is that it is possible for Japan to obtain 
a decent and improving standard of living without 
any major dependence upon either markets or sources 
of raw materials that now are controlled by Commu- 
nists. 

Q What is the basis for that opinion? 

A If you think back, prior to 1930, you will recall 
that at that time the Japanese pattern of trade 
was largely with Southeast Asia, the Philippines 


(Continued on page 34) 
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and overseas areas. While China was a substantial 
market, it was not a substantial source of Japan’s 
raw materials. Japan did not change that pattern 
of trade until about 1930 when it became fearful 
that the program of expansion which it had de- 
cided upon might attract economic sanctions under 
the League of Nations such as had been or were 
being invoked about that time against Italy under 
Mussolini. ; 

So at that time there was a very definite effort 
made by Japanese leaders to cut down their de- 
pendence upon overseas sources of raw materials 
and to develop Manchuria as a source of raw ma- 
terials because they could then bring that raw ma- 
terial in primarily by rail through Korea and with 
only a short ferry across from Pusan to Nagasaki 
or the Southern ports. That was a strategic shift. 
It is quite possible to conceive of Japan’s trade pat- 
tern reverting to that which existed prior to 1930. 

However, at the moment and for a few years, I 
am afraid every nation has got to live in somewhat 
of an artificial economic world because the necessi- 
ties of rearming the free world are imposing restric- 
tions and burdens so that none of us is going to be 
able to live what you might call a normal economic 
life. That will apply probably also to Japan. At 
present Japan is providing a good deal in the way 
of supplies to the United Nations forces in Korea, 
not in terms of actual military goods, which they’re 
not allowed to produce, but in terms of trucks and 
nonmilitary instruments of one sort or another. 
The pay they are getting for that is a great help to 
Japan’s economy. 

Q In your opinion, will it be necessary for the 
United States to continue direct economic aid to 
Japan after the treaty? 

A I have constantly taken the position here in 
Japan that the Japanese should make their plans 
without any assumption of continuing United 
States economic aid in the form of grants such as 
those we have been making during the occupation 
period. 


Less Help to Japanese 

Q What about indirect aid? 

A Japan will want to have credits to finance ex- 
ports and imports which could be obtained on a 
normal commercial basis. There may be emergen- 
cies that will arise that can’t be foreseen, but I think 
a sound assumption to make is that after the treaty 
comes into force Japan will not be dipping its hand 
into the United States Treasury just to take out 
free grants. 

Q Last year there was considerable talk of taking 
aid which was going to Japan, the Philippines, 
Indonesia and other Far Eastern countries and in- 
tegrating it into an over-all American economic pro- 
gram for Asia. The idea was to utilize Japanese 


--- ‘Japan provides many supplies to U. N. forces in Korea‘ 


industrial facilities to produce capital goods needed 
to develop raw materials in Southeast Asia—raw 
materials needed by Japan. What’s happened to 
that idea? 

A When I came out here last June on the first of 
my postwar trips we very definitely had in mind 
that the future economy of Japan would develop 
along the lines you suggest. We felt Japan might 
produce capital goods which are needed for under- 
developed countries — rails, locomotives, trucks, 
jeeps, port facilities—and that these peacetime 
capital goods would go from Japan to South- 
east Asian countries in exchange for raw materi- 
als such as iron ore, which used to come very 
largely from Malaya, and for food and other com- 
modities such as tin, which Japan needs. We 
thought that process might be started through utili- 
zation of ECA aid in order to prime the pump, so 
to speak, and get going. 


War's Impact on Recovery 

Q Is that program still in the works? 

A Those plans are to some extent disrupted by 
the fact that war requirements are such that iron 
ore and metals of that sort will probably have to 
be used very largely for actual war production. 
Japan may not be able to get imports of metals 
which are required to enable it to manufacture 
capital goods of that sort. So that, while this pro- 
gram still exists and may be the ultimate solution, 
there may be some interruption getting it going. 

Q That seems to be the problem uppermost in 
the minds of most Japanese—can the United States 
supply Japan with adequate raw materials. 

A I think there is a very real question under 
present conditions that Japan can get priorities for 
scarce metals in order to manufacture peacetime 
goods. That is the reason why I say that what you 
might call a Southeast Asia program is thrown 
into some doubt. On the other hand, there are a 
great many things which Japan could produce in 
terms of this procurement program for Korea— 
the type of goods which require relatively small 
amounts of raw materials and large amounts of 
skilled labor, which the Japanese can provide and 
where it would be very advantageous to the United 
States to have those goods made in Japan. At the 
present time the Supreme Commander in Japan has 
representatives in Washington with a very elaborate 
schedule of Japan’s potential in these respects and 
they are now being discussed actually by the appro- 
priate procurement officers. That program was en- 
visaged by General MacArthur, who talked to me 
about it last February when I was here. I hope that 
out of that will come participation by Japan in an 
effort of the free world to rearm itself, which would 
be mutually advantageous to Japan and other 
members of the free world. 
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Ambassador Sebald Soothes Japan... Mr. Symington In 
Clean-Up Role at RFC...Mundt’s Target: The Solid South 


TOKYO 


> Ambassador William J. Sebald, al- 

though little known, is becoming one of 

the foremost Americans in Japan, since 
the departure of General of the Army 

Douglas MacArthur. This is true for two 

reasons: 

With the General gone, observers see 
an automatic expansion of Mr. Sebald’s 
powers and freedom of action. He has 
been in Tokyo since the end of the war, 
most of the time as head of the U.S. 
diplomatic mission with rank of Ambas- 
sador. Although quietly busy with im- 
portant work, he has been overshadowed 
by the figure of the Supreme Com- 
mander. 

Beyond that, when the Japanese peace 
treaty is signed a few months hence, Mr. 
Sebald is expected to become Ambas- 
sador to Japan. The military occupation 
will end technically then, and Japan, 
once more a sovereign nation, is to be 
given wide liberty to run her own affairs. 
But the promulgation of the treaty will 
not reduce the tremendous importance 
of the U.S. stake in that country. 

So the U.S. must continue to guide 
Japanese policy and try, meanwhile, to 
avoid injuring sensitive Japanese feelings. 
Mr. Sebald is to be the instrument of 
that guidance. It will be his job, too, to 
keep the Japanese contented if he can. 
His friends consider him well equipped 
for both tasks. 

The Ambassador, 49, has spent many 
years in Japan as a naval officer, a lawyer 
and a diplomat. He speaks the language 
with ease. 

Under the leadership of Ambassador 
John Foster Dulles, special representative 
of the President, Mr. Sebald has been a 
principal architect of the peace treaty. 
Much of his time has been spent getting 
Japanese views on what it should contain 
and reassuring the Japanese as to its 
terms. Mr. Sebald has been a soothing 
influence. 

His relations with the MacArthur head- 
quarters were on a more formal basis. 
The General, himself, always treated the 
Ambassador with meticulous, if reserved, 
correctness. . 

The General always was deeply inter- 
ested in the treaty. He and the State 
Department were in close agreement on 
its terms. The new top commander, Lieut. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, has little 
background in such matters, is less in- 
terested. His inclination is to let the 
diplomats take over that phase. 

Ambassador Sebald was born and 
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AMBASSADOR SEBALD 
The diplomats take over 


reared in Baltimore. He was graduated 
from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1922 
and got a law degree from the University 
of Maryland. As a Navy man, he went to 
Tokyo in 1925 for a three-year course in 
the Japanese language and returned later 
as a civilian. During the war, he was back 
in uniform, and, when the conflict ended, 
he entered the foreign service. His spe- 
cial equipment for duty in Japan was rec- 
ognized quickly. 
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W. STUART SYMINGTON 
. of the world’s biggest bank 





The test of Mr. Sebald’s ability to mol- 
lify the Japanese probably will come 
when American aid to Japan begins to 
dwindle. Some 2 billion American dollars 
have been pumped into the Japanese 
economy since the war, but this “free 
ride,” as Mr. Dulles calls it, is soon to 
slow down. Then, it may be necessary for 
Mr. Sebald to be tough, as well as sooth- 
ing. 





POWER FOR ‘HANDY MAN’ 
> W. Stuart Symington, energetic Ad- 
ministration handy man, is taking on the 
task of cleaning up the mess in the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and of 
restoring it to businesslike practices and 
to a role of usefulness in the national 
economy. As a single Administrator, Mr. 
Symington replaces the board of five 
men, of whom. three have been under 
attack for allegedly yielding to special 
influences, inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment. 

In his new job, Mr. Symington will 
have the power, as one of his predeces- 
sors—Jesse H. Jones—put it, to lend any 
amount to anyone on any terms. He will 
head what often has been called the 
world’s biggest bank, an institution that 
in nearly 20 years has loaned some 2.2 
billion dollars and despite losses on some 
accounts has, over all, made money for 
the Treasury. 

After watching Mr. Symington handle 
several important Government jobs in the 
last six years, the President has complete 
confidence in him, and the new ap- 
pointee’s standing with Congress is high. 
They know him as a conservatively in- 
clined former businessman and manufac- 
turer, a man of great vigor and drive who 
also has shown a capacity for political 
independence. 

In the RFC, he is to make, at President 
Truman’s special request, an effort to in- 
vigorate the small-loan program, to assist 
in the development of small businesses. 
In the past, 90 per cent of RFC loans 
have been in its small-loan category of 
$100,000 or less. Mr. Symington also is 
faced with the fact that some 64 million 
dollars has been lost by the agency, half 
of it on a single loan, that to the Lustron 
Corp. Meanwhile, 630 million dollars has 
been paid to the Treasury in interest and 
dividends. 

In making loans, three guiding policies 
prevail. The borrower must have tried 
and failed to get his financing privately, 
there must be reasonably good prospect 
of repayment, and the loan must serve a 
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Ideal ee | 
Offers You 


For Labor 


No matter 
what you make... 


@ Precision instruments . . . fine 
cars... machinery... or wearing 
apparel, Indiana offers you the 
best labor to produce it. 
Indiana’s Labor has been tested 
both in peace and war, each time 
proving its capability to handle 
the task presented . . . in fact, to 
meet any emergency. And, nearly 
97% of these people are native 
born. Whether it’s skilled crafts- 
men, technicians, white-collar em- 
ployees or day laborers you need, 
Indiana has an adequate supply. 
In addition to good Labor, Indi- 
ana also offers you adequate firm 
Power, excellent Transportation, 
Raw Materials, an equitable Tax 
structure, a fine Educational sys- 
tem, and ideal Recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many fine localities in Ideal Indiana. 


Write today for 
"Industrial Facts About Indiana.”” 
Please give title and company 


name when writing. 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept.103U + State House » Indianapolis, Ind. 
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useful purpose to the general economy. 
Loans up to $100,000 have been handled 
in 36 branch offices. Applications for 
larger amounts are referred to Washing- 
ton. 

In addition to these lending responsi- 
bilities, Mr. Symington also gets complete 
control over the nation’s rubber program. 
RFC built and operates, through a sub- 
sidiary, the wartime synthetic-rubber 
plants. To this Mr. Truman has added 
responsibility for foreign purchases of 
natural rubber. 

Mr. Symington, himself, is 49, grew up 
in Baltimore and increased his family’s 
already comfortable fortunes by taking 
over and rehabilitating a series of run- 
down manufacturing plants. In St. Louis, 
he turned the Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Co. into a leading wartime pro- 
ducer of aircraft armament. 

Mr. Symington came to Washington in 
1945 to serve as chairman of the Surplus 
Property Board. In 1947, he became the 
first Secretary of the Air Force and while 
in that office went over the heads of his 
superiors to urge a larger force than offi- 
cial policy contemplated. This led to 
frictions that ultimately resulted in his 
transfer to the Chairmanship of the 
National Security Resources Board. The 
latter was largely superseded several 
months ago by the Defense Mobilization 
organization of Charles E. Wilson, leav- 
ing Mr. Symington with little to do. His 
appointment to a new job, thus, had been 
expected. 

One uncertainty still hovers over the 
future of RFC. There is a movement in 
Congress to abolish the organization al- 
together. Such is Mr. Symington’s con- 
gressional prestige, however, that his very 
selection as Administrator may prove a 
powerful factor in defeating the abolish- 
ment proposal. 





REPUBLICAN STRATEGIST 


>Senator Karl E. Mundt, of South 
Dakota, has a plan for producing a Re- 
publican President in next year’s election. 
Senator Mundt wants to arrange things 
so that those, in the South as well as the 
North, who oppose the policies of the 
Democratic Administration will be en- 
abled to vote in 1952 for the same can- 
didate—the Republican nominee. 

The Senator’s first step would be to 
defer the Republican National Conven- 
tion until after the Democrats have met, 
a reversal of the recent order. He is quite 
confident the Democrats will choose a 
nominee of liberal leanings, unacceptable 
to many in the South. 

As his plan goes, Senator Mundt then 
would have the Republicans nominate a 
candidate whom Southern conservatives 
could support and even, perhaps, give 
the vice-presidential nomination to a 


es 


Southerner. After that, State Organiza. 
tions in the South would endorse the 
Republican nominees. The ticket would 
run with a Republican label in the North 
and a State Democratic label in the 
South. 

The upshot of all this, Mr. Mundt 
thinks, would be that the Republican 
Party might pick up enough electoral 
votes in the South to win. Later, he pro- 
poses, those who organized the move. 
ment could hold a convention from which 
would emerge a new, frankly conserva. 
tive party with a nation-wide appeal, tp 
be called, perhaps, the “Democratic-Re. 
publican Alliance.” 

Mr. Mundt, 50, has been talking his 
idea about the Capitol, and around the 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MUNDT 
. . out to capture the South 


country, too, and says it is catching on 
surprisingly. A forceful speaker, who 
once taught elocution, the Senator is 
much in demand for addresses before 
luncheon clubs and other organizations. 
He recently urged his plan upon an audi- 
ence in Jackson, Miss. It was enthusiasti- 
cally received and warmly commended 
in a front-page editorial in the Jackson 
Daily News. 

The Senator, a former schoolteacher 
and farmer, and a first-termer in the 
Senate after ten years in the House, is 
confident that other sections of the South, 
if given an opportunity, would respond 
in similar fashion. As he sees it, Southem 
ard Northern conservatives, already i 
control in Congress, could, by a realign 
ment of parties, take over the Govert- 
ment as a whole. 

Politicians, although aware of many 
practical barriers, of a need for money 
and organization, are studying Senator 
Mundt’s plan. 
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Here's 


Regardless of what your job may be, you 
stand to benefit substantially when your 
organization's business insurance is han- 
dled by Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
For then, you have a hard-hitting team 
of specialists working for you—both on 
the job and behind the scenes—whether 
you are a top executive, an old-timer or 
a new employee! 


Performance in action... something that 
cannot be read on the face of any insur- 
ance policy .. . is what makes the services 
of the Employers Mutuals team outstand- 
ing. Safety engineer, claim adjuster, sales 


representative, industrial nurse, under- 
writer— these and others work together to 
give you unsurpassed service in accident 
and fire prevention, industrial hygiene, 
fair claim handling... They help make 
work safer and production smoother. 
Their teamwork is reflected in improved 
employer-employee relations all along 
the line. 

Here’s good news about costs: Many of 
our policyholders have found from expe- 
rience that using the services of their 
Employers Mutuals team has earned 
them steadily reduced insurance rates. 


your Employers Mutuals team... 


Their performance in action helps everyone... 


from lop executive to newest employee 


These substantial savings are in addition to 
the dividends regularly returned to them 
as co-owners of Employers Mutuals! 


* * * wo 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation 
— Public Liability— Automobile—Group Health and 
Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds 
—and other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended Cov- 
erage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies 


are nonassessable, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. + Offices in principal cities, 
Consult your telephone directory. 





EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 
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A FULL-COLOR REPRINT OF THIS PAINTING BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR, PETER HELCK, N.A., WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST TO ALCOA, 








COMPLETED IN 1948, the world’s largest alumi- 
num rolling mill was built by Alcoa to provide 
longer and wider sheets. Now humming with 
production to supply better planes, lighter 
tanks, air-borne and water-borne equipment. 





lf we meet you on the uphill pull... 


In this road we live on, there has been many an uphill 
climb. Today we face another. Rearmament, 

piled on top of civilian needs, creates a demand for 
most raw materials that America’s productive capacity 
cannot immediately satisfy. Aluminum is no exception. 
But you and we have both climbed hills before. 


And some of the most important milestones on this 
sixty-three-year-long road we live on had little to do 
with supplying metal, They mark places where Alcoa 
people went more than halfway to help someone 

use aluminum more economically . . . or specify it 
properly... or utilize a more available form. 


mark places where 





Other milestones—recent ones 
we've gone more than halfway to meet increasing 
needs for aluminum—yours and Uncle Sam’s. 


If we meet on the uphill pull, you may say, “But I 
can’t run my machines on co-operation!” We think 
we can prove that a lot of Alcoa co-operation, 
combined with the aluminum available, will go a long 
way. Let us try. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2192D Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 


A business built on Co-operation 





COMPLETED IN 1950, Alcoa’s new Texas reduction 
plant added 114 million pounds a year to America’s 
aluminum productive capacity. In less than two years, 
its 184 acres of buildings grew on a Texas plain. 





NOV. 29, 1950, Alcoa announced two plans to boost 
America’s production of defense aluminum over 25%, 
and a week later, “Chief” Wilson, Alcoa senior vice- 
president, delivered this first pig of defense aluminum 
to General Services Administrator Jess Larson for 
America’s stockpile. 
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DOME OF STEEL. This pattern against the sky is formed by sturdy ribs of steel in the roof 
structure for a column-free building in Texas. Fabricated and erected by United States 
Steel, the domed unit rests on ball and socket bases. United States Steel supplies steel for 
everything from churches to chicken houses, skyscrapers to steam plants, bridges to boats. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


Today, United States Steel and the more than 
two hundred other American steel companies 







Ryexottaee, = ~ e can make 11 million more tons of steel an- 
j j . ee |e nually than in 1944—which was the peak steel- 3 . ; 
| § — Producing year of World War Il. 7 YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. Exposure to years of sub 
zero temperatures had little effect upon the operation of 
two dieselectric plants made by Witte Engine Works, now 
part of U.S. Steel. Originally taken to Palmer Land by the 


Byrd Expedition, they also provided light and power to 
the Ronne Expedition seven years later! i 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND has found luxurious 28,000-POUND BOMB LOAD. The new B-50 is now 
quarters in kennels of U-S-S Stainless equipped with two huge auxiliary fuel tanks that ex- 
Steel at The University of Georgia’s tend the plane’s range considerably. Such aircraft * 
School of Veterinary Medicine. Ideal for require large quantities of steel . . . and because U.S. 
so many peacetime purposes, stainless Steel has such large capacity, it can supply steel for 


steel will play an important role in mo- mobilization ‘‘musts,’’ as well as for essential peace- 
bilization, too. time products. a T FE é L 
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and this label is your guide to quality steel... 


UNITED STATES STEEL pig Britt Beiter Amerie 


CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
e VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ew OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY @ 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





special Report 


HY U.S. INDUSTRY IS STRONGEST 


q 


" Business profits are still grow- 
g, but they aren’t what they 

seem. After taxes, investors often 

find less left for them. 

| Profits now mean _ industrial 

‘expansion. There is more money 

r plow back into the business, 
iden the base of American in- 


stry. 


© Once again, profits of industry, be- 
“fore taxes, promise to break records. 
After taxes, many corporations in 1951 
are to make more than they did in 
1950. 

| As a result of this situation, sharp- 
Shooting at profits already is started. 
WCovernment wants higher taxes, to in- 
‘crease its take from profits. Labor leaders 
Nee in profits a chance to get big in- 
Mreases in wages. Price controllers talk 
Mot price ceilings that will enforce a 
profit squeeze.” 

© Stockholders, whose dividends relate 

© profits and what is done with them, 
again will be the “forgotten men” if 
other groups have their way. 

' Profits, it is discovered from facts 
Pand figures, have undergone some revolu- 
‘tionary changes in recent years. They no 
Monger look or act like the earnings that 
people think about when they say “prof- 
“its.” 

Profits, in this new era, are used to 
vkeep the wheels of Government turning, 
‘to help finance the growth of industry 
Pneeded to satisfy wants of the public, 
to underwrite research and development 
/ of new products, to help assure an ex- 
| panding and strong nation. 

' Government, for just one example, in 
ifive postwar years has drawn 63 billion 
Mdollars out of corporation profits. If there 


» had been no profits to tax, Government 

could not have operated on the scale to 
| which it has become accustomed without 
going deeply into debt. 

» Now, in 1951, Government is likely to 

| draw the immense sum of 28 billion dol- 
lars from corporation profits in order to 
help pay its bills. In this situation, any 
steps taken by Government to destroy or 

| limit profits just add to the problems of 

§ financing the Government. 

| Industry itself has found in profits a 
means to help pay for unprecedented ex- 
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55 Billions for Improvements in 5 Years 


pansion, to underwrite the cost of thou- 
sands of new factories and billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of new and modern machin- 
ery. In this year alone there may be 
nearly 13 billion dollars drawn from prof- 
its to finance business growth. 

What that means is new plants and 
equipment, new and radically improved 
products, and entirely new industries to 
provide jobs and consumer products. 

The nation, as a result, now is draw- 
ing strength from a tremendously ex- 
panded and still growing industry. U.S. 
is able to have both guns and butter. 
What part profits played in that picture 
is shown by the fact that the 55 billion 
dollars in profits that corporations plowed 
back into business in the years 1946 
through 1950 amounted to nearly three 
fourths of the 77 billion dollars that cor- 
porations put into new plant and equip- 
ment in the period. 

Stockholders—last in the procession— 
drew 37 billions out of corporate profits 
in the five-year period. At an average of 
7.4 billions a year, stockholders found 
that, after paying income taxes on their 
dividends, they had less than stockhold- 


ers had back in 1929 when production 
and prices were far lower. This vear, 
stockholders are likely to get 9 billions in 
dividends altogether. But, again, siill 
higher individual income taxes are to 
cut that back sharply. 

What stockholders are learning is that 
the profits they do not get are going to 
pay for the growth of the corporations 
they own. Their property gets a broader 
earnings base. But the time when they 
can enjoy the direct benefits is put off 
indefinitely. 

The full story of what has happened 
to corporation profits has to be traced 
back to what once were normal years, 
before World War II. 

In prosperous 1929, for example, taxes 
left to corporations virtually all that they 
could earn. ‘Of each dollar of profits be- 
fore taxes, Government took 14 cents. 
Corporations kept 27 cents for the busi- 
ness. Stockholders got 59 cents. 

By 1940, Government was taking as 
its share 31 cents out of every dollar of 
corporation earnings. And corporations 
themselves still were plowing back about 
a fourth of each dollar, actually 26 


How Profits Are Shared: 


Taxes, Dividends, Improvements 


U.S. Corporations’ Profits Before Taxes, 1946-50 
$155,458,000,000 


Government Took 


$62,993,000,000 


(Federal and State) 





Stockholders Took 


$37,057,000,000 
ee ee 





Left for Expansion 


$55,408,000,000 
ORTON RA 
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@ This is what is known as an oversize 
shipment—one that has to be carefully 
checked to be sure there is safe clear- 
ance under bridges, at curves and other 
points on the railroad. 


The Erie is famous for having the 
highest and widest clearances of any 
eastern railroad—an advantage that 
explains why many oversize shipments 
such as this are routed over Erie tracks. 


This advantage is supplemented by 
Erie’s famed heavy-duty roadbed and 
Erie’s progressive railroading—the con- 
stant effort to improve the safe, depend- 
able transportation of passengers and 
freight. Here you have one of the many 
reasons why so many shippers say “Route 
it Erie!” and travelers say “Go Erie!” 


In times like these, when defense prep- 
arations call for extra effort, the Erie 
is ready at all times to play its part as 
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All clear-all the way! 
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the country’s first line of defense in 
transportation . . . along with all the 
railroads of America! 


Erie 


Railroad 





Serving the Heart of 
Industrial America 
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cents. The stockholder got the 43 cents 
that remained. 

This year, in 1951, Government will 
take 56 cents out of every dollar of cor. 
poration profits. And corporations stil] 
will retain 26 cents to keep business ex. 
panding and healthy. Stockholders wil] 
get the 18 cents that remains. 

What has happened, then, is this: 
In 22 years, the Government share of 
each dollar of corporation profits has 
grown from 14 cents to 56 cents. The 
corporation, to maintain growing produc- 
tion, has kept the same share it had in 
1929. 

The stockholder has seen his share of 
the profit dollar shrink from 59 cents to 
18 cents. The shareholder has paid the 
entire relative rise in corporation taxes 
in the 22 years. 

Results of the rise in profits, and of 
their reinvestment by industry, can best 
be told by a few examples. 

The steel industry provides one. With 
a big period of growth already com- 
pleted by the aid of retained profits, that 
industry now is in the midst of another 
burst of expansion. In the six years from 
1947 through 1952, the amount of steel 
capacity to be added by investment will 
exceed the entire steel capacity of in- 
dustrial Britain. 

The oil industry, as another example, 
depended largely upon retained profits 
when it increased its refining capacity 
by 1.5 million barrels a day—or by 22 
per cent—from July, 1945, to December, 
1950. Now the industry is urged by Gov- 
ernment to add another million barrels 
of daily capacity in three years. In 10 
years, despite record amounts of petro- 
leum drawn from the ground, the indus- 
try has done enough exploration and de- 
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NEW AND BETTER EQUIPMENT 
2 « » comes out of “profits” 
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merican industry depends on 


At Lockheed Aircraft 


Corporation; 


Burbank, California: 


Nothing is bought, made, as- 
sembled, sold, packed, ship- 
ped or billed without the use 
of Ditto. | 


DITTO 


Ditto One-Writing systems help American indus- 
try meet the challenge of today’s complex condi- 
tions. They expedite output, improve material 
control, reduce production losses and material 
shortages—help in many, many other ways. 


Production... Purchasing... Payroll... Order-Billing 


In your own organization, Ditto’s One-Writing 
plan can save countless re-typings and checkings 
in your order-billing, production, purchasing and 
payroll routines—totally eliminate the costly, bo- 
thersome errors such re-writings invite. An expert 
Ditto systems engineer will gladly survey your 
business, reduce these generalities to specific re- 
commendations tailored to your own procedures. 
No obligation. Please write 





DITTO, INCORPORATED, 654 S. Oakley Blvd. ¢ Chicago 12, Ill, 
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Our New York 
establishment today 


\ PARTNERS CHOIGE 
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A finely balanced 
whiskey—light, yet 
with ample flavor. 
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A thorobred among 
Kentucky Bourbons— 
mellow and mature. 


BELLOWS«COMPANY 


Presents Two Great Whiskies — 
each, we feel, the BEST of its kind 


We believe your choice of whiskey should be meas- 
ured by these standards — the type you prefer ... its 


quality ... its value... 


and the reliability of the 


producer. For 120 years the name of Bellows has 
stood unfailingly for fine quality at a moderate price. 


WISI OWS 


Importers & Wine Merchants 
ESTABLISHED 1830 - NEW YORK CITY 


PARTNERS CHOICE, 86.8 PROOF, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
CLUB SPECIAL STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF, 
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velopment to increase U.S. underground 
oil reserves by 30 per cent. 

In these same recent years, spending 
on research and new factories has created 
what amounts to entire new industries 
in chemicals, electronics and many other 
fields. ; 

What it all means, to different indi. 
viduals and groups, is this: 

For workers and their families, the jn- 
vestment of past profits means well over 
54 million jobs in private industry today. 
against 42 million in 1939. And it means 
better working conditions and _ higher 
pay. 

An idea of the profits that are required 
to build plants and create jobs is pro- 
vided by a recent survey that shows just 
what industry had invested for each em- 
ploye in 1949. For each job made ayvail- 
able in the rubber-products industry 
there was invested $5,600. In the iron 
and steel industry, the investment made 
for each job was $10,700; in the tobacco 
industry, $41,200. 

Other industries surveyed ranged in 
between. On the average, manufacturing 
firms had $12,200 invested for every 
employe. Now, at present high prices, it 
takes still bigger sums, and greater prof- 
its, to create new jobs. 

For the average individual, the vast 
expansion of U.S. industry by means of 
reinvested profits means more of every- 
thing that people want to buy. 

Specifically, it means, on the basis of 
late 1950 output rates, nearly twice as 
many passenger cars as people could buy 
in prewar years. It means more than 
twice as many refrigerators, twice as 
many vacuum cleaners and well over 
three times as mahy washing machines. 
It means that an industry that made 
virtually no television sets in 1939 could 
make 7 million TV sets in 1950 and be 
ready to turn out more than 12 million 
in 1951—before war interfered. 

For the country, the investment of 
big profits means that industry now can 
be called upon to keep on producing 275 
billion dollars’ worth of goods and serv- 
ices for civilians each year, and at the 
same time to step up military output 
quickly. 

The schedule set for industry by De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson calls 
for a build-up of defense production to a 
rate of 50 billions a year by the end of 
1951. Then, by the end of 1952, indus- 
try is expected to start increasing its out- 
put of automobiles, refrigerators and 
other consumer durables again. Mean- 
while, there is supposed to be no over- 
all drop in supplies of goods for civilian 
use. 

That goal, if it is to be achieved, is to 
require the greatest industrial expansion 
in history. And that, in turn, is to require 
the greatest profits in history. 
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Armed to the teeth—against heat 


The white, hooded cloak of the Arab 
reflects the fierce heat of the desert sun. And many 
manufacturers know that in the same way heat 
“bounces off” Armco ALUMINIZED Steel in such hot 
spots as. the reflectors of radiant type heaters. 
This means more efficient use of the heat. 


When aluminum is bonded to the strong 
steel base, these product manufacturers 
get a special steel that reflects heat better and 
resists heat-and-corrosion damage. That’s why 
they prefer Armco ALUMINIZED for such 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


things as automobile mufflers and vital parts of 
industrial and home heating equipment. 


ALUMINIZED is only one of many special-purpose 
steels created by Armco. For more than 
50 years Armco research technicians have been 
developing these extra-quality steels to help 
improve home and industrial products. 

The famous Armco trademark on anvthing 
made of steel tells buyers that a special 
kind of steel has been used to give them greater 
value and satisfaction. 
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Would you believe 


+ this (9 the 
same man ! 


Grooming hair with Krem! makes 
the big difference. Prove it to your- 
self today! Read how it’s done. 


‘ 


Here he foolishly 
plasters his thin- 
ning hair down 
with a greasy, 
sticky hair dress- 
ing which makes 















unattractive shiny, 


his scalp. 






> 


Here he wisely 
grooms his thin- 
ning hair with 
Kreml Hair Tonic 
to avoid that 
greasy, plastered- 
down look—to make 
hair look thicker. 


Is your hair getting thin on top or re- 
ceding at the temples? Then don’t em- 
phasize the fact by gluing your hair down 
with greasy products which give you 
that ‘scalped’ look—which leave such an 
unattractive shiny, greasy-looking film 
showing through on the scalp. Give thin- 
ning hair special grooming. Now’s the 
time to start using Kreml Hair Tonic. 

Kreml contains a special combination 
of rare ingredients that are found in no 
other hair tonic in the world. Kreml is 
especially prepared to groom hair in such 
a way that it looks thicker—like more 
than you have. Kreml keeps hair always 
looking healthy and handsome—so natu- 
rally well-groomed—never greasy, sticky 
or plastered down. That’s why it’s also 
Eanes among men with full heads of 

air who despise greasy goo on their hair. 

Also a marvelous treatment to remove 
dead, dried-up scalp skin cells and dan- 
druff flakes—to give your scalp a delight- 
ful ‘wake-up’ tingle. Your hair and scalp 
always feel so CLEAN. Change to Kreml! 


KRE lay ~ 
EML 
Sue frie 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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Raises That Win Approval: 
New Rules for Employers 


Salary rules, as applied, leave 
plenty of room for increases. Ten 
per cent formula is turning out to 
be elastic. 

It is possible to raise some 
workers more than 10 per cent, 
give no raises to others. Rules 
stretch in other ways. 

Here, in example form, are 
some guides for employers to 
follow. They are based on Wage 
Board's own interpretations. 


Most salary increases, under the 10 
per cent formula of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, will be general, will 
cover whole groups of office workers. 

Take Company A. The average salary 
of this company’s office workers in Jan- 
uary, 1950, was $80 a week. Under 
the formula, permitting increases of 
10 per cent above the January level, 
this company raises its office workers 
an average of $8 a week. This is legal 
because the company had granted no 
general salary increase since January, 
1950. 

Exceptions to the rule, however, 
are showing up in the Board’s inter- 
pretations. 





—Acme 
IN BASEBALL, A CEILING 
The top man loses 





A raise of 20 per cent for a group of 
workers is entirely possible. Company B, 
for example, has the Board’s permission 
to increase salaries of six key office em. 
ployes by 20 per cent. The Board held 
that the total amount of increase due 
under the formula could be distributed 
among any number of workers, in any 
amounts desired. 

Increases of 10 per cent have been 
approved for 15 stenographers employed 
by Company C, while no increases were 
granted to others in the same office. In 
this case, the employer decided to wait a 
while before raising salaries of the other 
office workers who are eligible under the 
10 per cent formula. 

A movie star's contract that promises 
periodic salary increases over a term of 
years can continue to operate. This ap- 
plies to contracts in effect on Jan. 25, 
1951, when wage and salary regulations 
became effective. If the star’s contract 
calls for a pay raise of $20,000 every six 
months, he or she can collect it. How- 
ever, contracts signed since January 25 
must be in line with salary levels for 
comparable talent in 1950. 

Baseball players also can collect 
merit raises and bonuses. As a rule, the 
amount must not exceed that paid to the 
top player on the same club in 1950. 
Within that limit,. raises can be given 
without Government permission, if the 
club follows customary practices. If a 





Suumeaet Fi Pictures, ‘Ine. 
IN HOLLYWOOD, A CONTRACT 
The established star gains 
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finding out how Kaiser-Frazer’s Henry J cuts 


given 
if the fleet car costs to the bone. 
if a They’re finding that comparable full-size cars 


cost from $104 to $241 more to buy. And 
they save up to $124 on operation and main- 
tenance all along the line. 
Special Advantages 

The Henry J is easy to handle, smart to 
look at. The roomy double-purpose 
interior provides more luggage 
space than the largest 
sedan trunk. 





And operators who add 
five or more Henry J’s 
to their fleets receive a 
cash refund of 1% to 
3%, depending on 
quantity ordered. No 
other passenger car 
manufacturer makes 
such an offer. 





The Hy G. sedan 


For harried fleet operators 
these extra savings. plus the 
Sag amazing performance of the 
al Henry J, make it the most 


important new car in America. ee 
©1951 KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORPORATION, WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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Currycomb 
Crosby 
Seven Up 
Bob on the Square 


Turkey-track 


All fluorescent lamps look alike. But 
all do not light alike, or last alike. 
Westinghouse fluorescent lamps burn 
brightly for 7500 hours. For one- 
shift plant and office use that amounts 
to 3 years, for stores, 2% years. Re- 
sult: Less lamp replacement. So for 
roundhouse or ranch house, specify 
this brand of quality. Lamp Div., | 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, | 
Bloomfield, N. J. | 
| 
| 


you can BE SURE...1F 17S 


Westinghouse 
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player's contract is assigned to another 
club, he can retain his old salary even if 
it is above the maximum paid in 1950 
by the new club. But the new club’s cejj- 
ing salary remains the same as in 1950 
for other players on the team. Club own- 
ers indicate that they will seek approval 
of some increases above club ceilings, but 
any official approval must await addi- 
tional salary regulations. 

Two raises in a year are being paid 
by Company D with official sanction, 
This firm was told that it could give 
“merit” increases to some of its employes 
as well as raises for length of service, 
Amounts given were in line with past 
practice, although the company had no 
written plan for regular increases. Merit 
and length-of-service raises do not count 
against the 10 per cent allowance. The 
rules prohibit more than one merit raise 
and one length-of-service raise in any 


THE BOSS WILL DECIDE... 
. one raise, or two? 


12-month period, unless called for in a 
plan put in writing before Jan. 25, 1951. 

A length-of-service raise can be 
given to an employe who has been on the 
pay roll only three months, Company E 
discovered, despite the 12-month rule. 
However, the employe cannot get a sec- 
ond length-of-service increase during the 
same 12-month period. 

A profit-sharing plan will continue 
to operate for employes of Corporation 
F under a written plan in effect prior 
to January 25. The plan provides for a 
definite percentage of the profits to be 
distributed in the form of a bonus. On 
the other hand, Company G finds that it 
can’t pay a bonus because it had no defi- 
nite plan prior to January 25. 

Insurance contributions paid by Com- 
pany H for health and life insurance 
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79 Quality 


In Kimberly-Clark paper-making... 


Checks Mean 


Finer Printing for You! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry’s most 
extensive quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press perform- 
ance and reproduction —at the cost 
of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four 
Kimberly-Clark papers. In make- 


ready, on large or small presses, 





~~ 


> a 





HOT OFF THE MACHINE—READY FOR ADDITIONAL QUALITY CONTROL CHECKS! 


youll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 


So, regardless of your paper re- 


quirements — for long runs or short 


runs, for advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs—look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its bes¢. 






He barks! — After leaving the automatic barker, 
logs are further stripped by the hand barker. 
Extra steps in the careful preparation of other 
raw materials, too, help assure this new prem? 
um quality. It’s the finest paper in Kimberly- 
Clark history — whiter, smoother, stronger, more 
versatile than you ever before believed possible. 


Proof of the paper is in the pulp! After fur. 
ther refining, and the addition of LongLae 
sulphate fibers, this fluid pulp goes to the paper 
machines. The result then, will be a bright new 
premium paper that prints with exciting needle 
sharpness... gives you true-to-life reproduction, 





Ever try to pass 79 final exams? This paper 
does, or it never leaves the mill! Many tests are 
made on precision instruments; others with the 
skilled hands of highly-trained personnel. These 
people are proud of Kimberly-Clark paper — proud 
enough to make sure it gives the press perform- 
ance and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New Hifect* Enamel — with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added. Permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*-— For finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* — whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability and finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* —an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has 
added strength, better foldability, greater 
uniformity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION Ap. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN _ EA 
ari 
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Let’s Make the Most of 
Our Productive Might 





iT productive might that has given America the most 
fruitful peace-time economy in history—the produc- 
tive might that has backed to a victorious limit in two twen- 
tieth-century wars the fighting men who inevitably are our 
first line of defense—is facing an even greater test. It must not 
—it cannot be wasted! 

The era of fighting and winning wars, and settling back 
during interims to “business as usual} is past. When it passed, 
how it passed, doesn’t matter. What does matter is that from 
here on in, perhaps, there'll be no more “indolent” years—no 
more building of bathtubs to the exclusion of battleships; no 
more butter at the expense of bombs. 

But America’s unmatched productive might is fully ca- 
pable of building bathtubs and battleships, of providing but- 
ter and the bombs requisite to war or to prevention of war; 
capable, that is, if properly employed—if none of it is wasted. 


More And Better Tools Needed 


S beg means that the manpower and womanpower left 
to industry after military needs have been satisfied, 
must be given every cost-cutting tool, every time-, labor- and 
muscle-saving aid known to man. It means that these tools 
must be employed intelligently and efficiently. 

At the Fourth National Materials Handling Exposition, * 
to be held in the International Amphitheater in Chicago, April 
30—May 4, 1951, the CLark EquipMENT Company's INDus- 
TRIAL Truck Drvision, along with several hundred other 
producers of materials-handling equipment, will show to in- 
dustry the newest, the most efficient and the most effective 
tools in the world for making the most of America’s productive 
might. It is a show that no industrial executive can afford to 
miss—it is the MUST of the Industrial Show year. It is a 
MUST not only from the point of economy and profits within 
your own operation—but also from the point of accomplishing 
the vast production necessary to the new Military Economy 
without imposing harsh austerity on the Civilian Economy. 


More Power For Manpower—In Action 


Sem will show and demonstrate its full LEADERSHIP 
Line of fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks and 
industrial towing tractors. Among them will be several ma- 
chines never before shown—some of them not yet in produc- 
tion. The exhibit also will present special handling attach- 
ments of proved worth, and demonstrations of their rich 
usefulness. 

By all means attend and study this tremendously im- 
portant show. And make a special point of seeing the CLARK 
exhibits and demonstrations of the best machines in their field 
for giving MorE Power to MANPOWER. 


(*We'll be glad to supply registration—admission tickets. Just address 
your request to the Clark Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Division, 
Battle Creek 124, Michigan, telling us how many you want.) 
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for its employes are to be increased, 
Official approval is not required because 
the higher payments resulted from ac. 
tuarial experience during the first year 
of the insurance program. It was found 
that the promised insurance benefits 
would cost more than originally ex. 
pected. The increase was not the result 
of a new wage agreement. If the union 
had forced up the benefits through ne- 
gotiations, the increase would count as a 
pay raise. Government approval would 
be required. 

A severance bonus given by Com- 
pany I to its employes who enter the 
military services can be continued with- 
out need to seek official approval be- 
cause the company has been paying 
bonuses of this kind for several years, 

A salary cut is to be imposed by 
Company J on a group of employes 
transferred to lower-paid jobs requiring 
less skill. Stabilization officials warned 
the firm that it must pay these employes 
the rate that is appropriate for the job. 
Otherwise, it would be an unauthorized 
pay increase. 

Inequities in salaries between two 
groups of workers doing the same type of 
work in the same office can be corrected, 
Company K was told, provided that the 
firm has some leeway in the 10 per cent 
allowance for general raises. 





Setup Revised 
In Pay Disputes 


Wage-salary rules of the future, under 
President Truman’s latest plan, are to be 
laid down by a new and larger Wage 
Stabilization Board. This new Board also 
will have power to intervene in labor 
disputes. In many ways its duties will 
be similar to those of the War Labor 
Board of World War II. 

Wage and salary rules of the 
Board will be subject to veto of Eric 
Johnston, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. Johnston must approve before deci- 
sions go into effect. 

Wage disputes that cannot be set- 
tled by collective bargaining, in many 
cases, will go to the Board. Power to 
settle, however, will not be as complete 
as power of the World War II War Labor 
Board, whose decisions were binding. 
The new Board, as planned, can recom- 
mend settlements, but neither side to a 
dispute will be compelled to comply un- 
less they agree in advance to do so. 

Employers and unions need to know 
how to use the Board. Procedure for 
handling disputes will differ somewhat 
from that of World War II. 

First step will be mediation by the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
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Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels ‘“Time-Tight”’ 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 


Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 242 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 





as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
pended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 


“Time-Tight” Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 


Write for literature which contains com- 
plete information. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 








Easterns 
Atlantic 


Bond 







makes a better lure of any letter 


Your letters typed on crisp Atlantic 
Bond have distinction — that bright 
and tru-white contrast that clearly 
commands readership. 

For here is a paper that is clean, 
brisk, and businesslike; a paper that 


assures attention; invites readership. 

Specify genuinely watermarked 
Atlantic Bond in White, Cream or in 
any of twelve delightful colors — 
made with genuine Purocell® pulp — 
your guarantee of a fine paper, 


EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 
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News-Lines 





YOU CAN sometimes get increases 

in ceiling prices of goods you sel] 
if you can show that these prices are be- 
low the levels required under “fair trade” 
laws of your State. The Office of Price 
Stabilization opens the way for retailers 
and wholesalers to apply for adjustments 
of price ceilings upward to fair-trade 
levels. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell some chemicals and 
rubber products without regard to 
price ceilings. OPS issues a regulation 
exempting from price controls experi- 
mental chemicals and rubber products 
and newly developed chemicals where 
total sales amount to less than $1,000. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get informal answers 

to questions raised by the wage- 
salary freeze and by later regulations 
easing the freeze. The Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board releases interpretative bulle- 
tins dealing with problems arising under 
its 10 formal regulations on wage and 
salary increases. Copies of the Board’s 
“Interpretations Bulletin on General 
Wage Regulations 1-10” may be ob- 
tained from branch offices of the Wage- 
Hour Division of the U.S. Labor De- 
partment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views on 

rules proposed by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to provide for 60-month 
amortization of. emergency facilities 
under the Revenue Act of 1950. In re- 
leasing the proposed rules, the Bureau 
invites opinions and arguments on the 
subject until May 14. Written views, in 
duplicate, should be sent to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of wool 

yarns and fabrics, wait until May 
5 to refigure your ceiling prices in ac 
cordance with the ceiling-price regula- 
tion for these products. Extension of the 
deadline for such recalculation is an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Stabili- 


zation. 
* * * 


YOU CAN get information from the 

Department of Defense that may 
help in selling goods to the military 
services. The Department’s Munitions 
Board issues a revised edition of its pam- 
phlet, “Index of Military Purchasing Of- 
fices.” The Index lists various commod- 
ities and the military purchasing offices 
with which you must deal. Copies of the 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


pamphlet may be obtained from the Cen- 
tral Military Procurement Information 
Office, The Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a packer or proc- 

essor of vegetables, fail to set aside 
a percentage of your products for sale to 
the Government unless you are exempt 
from a Government set-aside order. The 
Department of Agriculture announces 
the kinds and amounts of vegetables that 
must be earmarked for sale to the 
Government. Small processors are 
exempt from the order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a retail dealer 

in new autos, expect to escape 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board if the cars you sell are 
brought in from another State. By refus- 
ing to review a lower-court decision, the 
Supreme Court leaves in effect a ruling 
that the Board may consider a complaint 
of unfair labor practice against a local 
dealer handling out-of-State autos. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use priorities raf- 

ings to acquire a number of mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies. 
Items on which the National Production 
Authority excludes use of defense-order 
ratings include chemicals, paints. and 
varnishes, packaging materials and con- 
tainers, paper and paper products and 
rubber tires and tubes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to fill a de- 

fense order for a Canadian producer 
who holds a priority rating for certain 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies that you produce. NPA extends to 
such Canadian producers the right to 
use these ratings. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship an additional 

group of items to any country except 
Canada without getting an export li- 
cense from the Commerce Department. 
Export controls are tightened for some 
nonferrous metals and alloys, chemicals, 
nonmetallic mineral items and leather 
products. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Simple loading . . . automatic clamping 
.. . balanced production at the rate of 300 sets of 
piston rods and caps per hour. . . that’s the 
kind of solution to broaching problems you can expect 

from American Broach & Machine Co., one of Sundstrand’s six divisions. 

American stands ready either to adapt a standard broaching machine or to develop a 
special machine, plus broaching tools required. Send a part-print or sample . . . name 
your hourly requirements . . . let American turn loose its reliable research, expert 
engineering, precision production on your problem. Address inquiries to 


American Broach & Machine Co. at Ann Arbor, Michigan, please. 


SUNDSTRA 


AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS, PUMPS, MOTORS, AND VALVES «+ Oil 


BURNER PUMPS 





AIR 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 








SANDERS °* LATHES, MILLING, BROACHING AND SPECIAL MACHINES 
BROACHING TOOLS + MAGNETIC CHUCKS 






When vital business records are destroyed by 
fire . . . 43 out of 100 firms never reopen. 

Today, that can mean not only an individual 
tragedy ... but a national setback. 

That’s why more and more basic, original 
records and those necessary to daily operations 
are being transferred to Mosler “A” Label 
Safes. They provide the world’s finest protec- 





But can it save 












your business ? 





tion against intense heat and crashing impact. 

Ask bankers anywhere in the world. They’ll 
tell you the name Mosler means protection. 
World’s largest builders of safes and vaults... 
Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at 
Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that with- 
stood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 


” Mosler Safe “”” 
SINCE 1848 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





Trend of American Business 











Washington, D.C. 


Buying plans of American families call for a large volume of hard goods. 








other kinds of hard goods--furniture, refrigerators, TV--is just as strong. 
Houses also have just as many prospective buyers, but there has been a 
shift from intentions to buy new houses in favor of buying existing houses. 











are carried out. The current lag in retail sales promises to be temporary. 


Selling job, however, may be a bit harder this year than last. People feel 
a less urgent need to buy things. There's to be no buying rush. On the other 
hand, production of consumer hard goods is to be smaller. These factors may 


well offset each other. Merchants still probably can sell all they get. 


Prices are not discouraging many people from buying things they want. 








7 out of 10 consumers thought that prices would rise during the year. 
Buying power is substantial. Half the families reported that they are 





earning more money this year than they were earning in the early part of 1950. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Businessmen haven't much cause to worry about this year's sales prospects. 


Automobiles are in smaller demand now than a year ago, but the demand for 


These are the findings of a consumer survey of 1951 prospects conducted for 
the Federal Reserve Board. Past surveys have shown that consumer plans to buy 


Price rises in the period ahead seem to be accepted. FRB survey shows that 


Tighter credit terms haven't noticeably affected many persons’ purchases. 





The survey indicated that not more than 3 or 4 per cent have been so influenced. 
One point to note, though, is that more consumers feel worse off today than 
a year ago, despite higher incomes. That is another sign merchants may have to 


Step up selling efforts. But they can be sure buying power is present. 


Shifts in the type of investments people prefer also are disclosed by FRB. 
Government savings bonds continue to be the outstanding favorite. But the 
popularity of savings bonds is not as great as it has been in previous surveys. 
Bank deposits also have lost ground as a place to keep savings. Last year 








2 out of 10 families preferred bank deposits. Now only 1 out of 10 does. 


Common stocks and real estate have gained as investors' favorites. Last 





year 1 in 10 liked this form of investment. Now 2 in 10 have this preference. 
The fact that the number of people who prefer security and real estate as 


investments appears to have doubled in a year is a sign that more people are 
aware of inflation. Still, the small proportion of people who prefer common 
stocks is an indication that brokers have a rather large market yet to tap. 


All in all, the FRB survey of buying intentions for 1951 suggests that this 


year is to be about as prosperous for business as the boom year of 1950. 


Profit outlook for corporations, thus, is almost as good as last year. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 






nation-wide survey by a private brokerage firm discloses this sentiment: 
Of 150 top U.S. corporations, every one expects higher sales and larger 
earnings, before taxes, than in 1950. One in 10 expects bigger earnings, after 
taxes. One half expect to achieve the same after-tax earnings as in 1950. 
Regular dividend payments are expected to be maintained by most concerns. 
Extra dividends, however, are expected by 135 firms to be less than last year, 
First-quarter reports of corporations, now trickling in, seem to justify 
this feeling of confidence. Many companies are running ahead of a year ago. 














Consensus of businessmen consulted was that inflationary pressures have 
subsided, at least for the moment. But, in the judgment of most of them, the 
long-term trend points to more inflation as basic wage and material costs rise, 


Credit tightening by Government action appears to be having some success. 

Treasury surplus at present is taking cash out of the spending stream. 

Federal Reserve Banks no longer are expanding bank credit by bond buying. 

Commercial banks, as a result, are Slowing down their loans. Most recent 
report from leading city banks showed business loans up only 67 million dollars, 
A decline in loans was reported in New York City, the major banking center. 

Federal Reserve policy, moreover, indicates further tightening. Prices of 
Government bonds dipped below $98 recently, with few signs of support from Fed- 
eral Reserve buying. Par obviously is no longer sacred to these officials. 




















Real test of credit policy, however, will come later in the year. After 
June 30, Government probably will be running a rather heavy deficit. And, in 
the same period, Treasury will have to do a lot of refunding. It remains to be 
seen what course the Federal Reserve will follow when these problems arise. 


Material shortages still constitute a growing business headache. 

Sulphuric acid is being rationed in 1l Western States. It is scarce almost 
everywhere. This chemical is used widely in a great many industrial processes. 

Sulphur shortage is acute, with demand almost three times prewar levels. 

Binder and baler twine is put under inventory controls. Distributors and 
farmers are held to a 60-day supply or a "practical" minimum, whichever is less. 

Steel, copper, aluminum are becoming harder and harder to get. Small busi- 
ness firms are complaining from coast to coast. (See page 24.) Concerns large 
and small are turning to foreign markets and gray markets for metals. 

Controlled Materials Plan, to go into effect July 1, is expected to help 
the situation somewhat. CMP will allocate supplies of the three basic metals. 
Allocations, however, will go only to defense and essential civilian industries. 
Other industries will have to be content with what's left. There is some doubt 
that CMP can work successfully with this "open end." But it will be tried. 




















War Damage Corporation probably is to be set up before long. Insurance 
companies, business groups favor revival of this World War II agency. Fear is 
that damage will be disastrously extensive in the event of World War III. 








Weather outlook to mid-May is for subnormal temperature from Northern and 
Central Plains to South Atlantic States. Above normal for the Pacific Coast. 
Rainfall is expected to be above normal for Eastern half of the U.S. 
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90,000 Ibs. Steel 1800 Ibs. Rubber 200 ibs. Copper 
Your Choice: 1 Tank or 30 New Cars. Both re- 
quire equal amounts of steel, tooling and man 
hours. But Americans may not have to make a 
choice... barring an all-out war. 

Skill and Speed in our mines, our mills, our 
factories. will determine whether or not we can 


60 Ibs. Cotton 100 Ibs. Bronze 75,000 Man Hours 
have ‘“‘guns and butter” ... tanks and new cars. 

If we want both...if we want strength and 
a richer life in an uncertain world, skill and speed 
—individual and collective—must be the daily 
concern of each and every one of us. 


Above figures are given with due regard.to security 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Antennae and drive units for radar 
systems « automatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons elevating 
and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts 
mobile ovens « electronic training devices « naval ordnance « rolled 
and welded steel products « various special military developments. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery e AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers « Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines *« Wahistrom 
chucks and tappers « Roadmaster bicycles « Cleve-Weld tire rims. 








Bit, 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 


problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 





or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 





tection can help you to solve this contingency. 









— Kees Lip 
Aoawane Foyt 


Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
our brochure “‘Planning a Sound Business Life 
Insurance Program For Your Company.”’ 





Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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non-stop from New York 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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How Business 
Is Able to Avoid 
The Profits Tax 


To avoid paying an excess. 
profits tax, says an expert on 
the subject, just spend a lot of 
23-cent dollars. 

That's all the excess-profits 
dollar is worth, after taxes. 

So businessmen are advised to 
hold profits below EPT levels, 
Formula is to spend money for 
research, testing products, hir- 
ing more executives, promotion, 
building markets, other things. 


From a businessman who has made 
a career of tax problems, corporation 
executives get this advice: 
See to it that you don’t have to 
pay any excess-profits tax. You won't 
if you run your business properly. 
Find yourself some good, useful 
business projects on which you can 
spend that part of your profits 
which, if not spent, would be sub- 
ject to EPT. It’s as simple as that. 
This, in substance, is the message of 
Beardsley Ruml, the man who originated 
the Ruml pay-as-you-go tax plan for 
individuals nine ‘years ago. 

In a speech on how to get along under 
EPT, Mr. Rum says: 

*“Generalizations are dangerous, and 
exceptions will always occur, but I think 
a broad rule may be stated that the pay- 
ment of an excess-profits tax by a com- 
pany in 1952 gives a presumption of 
managerial inadequacy—not proof neces- 
sarily, but certainly a symptom, that the 
planning and control of a company’s af- 
fairs leaves something to be desired.” 

He doesn’t advocate tax evasion, prac- 
tices that might run a company into 
trouble with the Internal Revenue Bu 
reau. But he draws a line between eva 
sion and avoidance, asserting: “Let me 
state my position on this question. Brief- 
ly, it is this, that it is not only proper, 
but that it is the duty of management to 
minimize by all lawful means the ta 
consequences of business decisions.” 

Point is, as Mr. Ruml explains it 
that business nowadays earns two kind 
of dollars, and business plans must be 
laid accordingly. 

First, there are the cheap dollars, the 
one subject to the excess-profits tat 
Since the tax on excess-profits dollar 
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What we hope you will remember about us is this: The key 
word in the above sentence is “squeeze”. 


Squeezing the power or performance you need into seemingly 
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Napoleon chose Courvoisier .. .and 
down through history ois 
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rises to 77 per cent, these dollars, in 
actuality, are worth only 23 cents. 

Second, there are the expensive dol- 
lars, the ones subject only to the regular 
corporate tax rate of 47 per cent. These 
dollars, so Mr. Ruml’s reasoning goes, are 
worth 53 cents, or more than twice as 
much as the cheap dollars. 

So his theory is that when you spend a 
dollar of profit that otherwise would go 
to Commissioner George J. Schoeneman 
of Internal Revenue in the form of an ex- 
cess-profits tax, you actually are spending 
only 23 cents. 

Mr. Ruml’s advice to you, therefore, is 
to divide your profit dollars into two cate- 





-—Acme 


BEARDSLEY RUML 
Do the inefficient pay? 


gories—cheap and expensive. Husband 
your expensive dollars, and spend 
your cheap dollars for the betterment 
of your business, keeping in mind that 
“the existence of cheap dollars makes 
prudent many business activities that 
would not be prudent except for the fact 
that the dollars expended are cheap.” 
To start with, under this latest Ruml 
plan, you'll have to decide for yourself 
how much profit your company will earn 
in a given year, say 1952. He thinks 
that’s about the earliest the average com- 
pany can put the plan into full operation. 
He wouldn't leave the forecast entirely 
in the hands of the comptroller of the 
company, because a comptroller’s “habit 
is to underestimate rather than to over- 
estimate year-end profits.” His tip to you 
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Stop the Surprise Attack of Fire. 


FIRE never warns you in advance.y 
Don’t learn the hard way. FIRE 

can make a surprise attack when 

you least expect it. Let us show you 

how GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 

discover and stop FIRE... and 

lower your insurance costs, too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











PART OF NEW YORK” 


“I’m fairly fussy about service and com 
fort, and that’s why it’s always a pleasure 
for me to stay at The Biltmore. For me, 
New York wouldn’t be New York with 
out The Biltmore!” 


Write for descriptive folder M 
The 
BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 


Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President General Manage 


Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Only one block from the Airlines Terminal a : 
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js to put one of the company’s general 
officers in charge of the cheap-dollar 
program. 

Having decided what your total profit 
will be, vou then figure out how much of 
that profit will be subject to the excess- 
profits tax—in other words, how much 
of your profit will be in expensive dollars, 
how much in cheap dollars. 

Next step is to decide where you can 
profitably spend those cheap dollars. Set 
up “optional programs” that can be put 
jnto operation quickly as the year wears 
on and your profits materialize. 

On that point, Mr. Ruml counsels you 
not to underestimate your cheap-dollar 
profit, adding: “Bear in mind that an un- 
derexpenditure of as little as $100,000 
will cost you $77,000 in taxes, and the 
amount may be even greater if corpora- 
tion taxes are increased.” 

On the other hand, he advises you not 
to let your control of regular expenses 
get out of hand. Keep the two kinds of 
dollars separate and distinct. In particu- 
lar, he thinks you shouldn’t let a depart- 
ment manager get “off the hook” by 
transferring his regular expenses to the 
cheap-dollar account. 

Also, he cautions against getting started 
on programs that you can’t stop quickly, 
if necessary. He thinks there is a good 
chance that EPT will die on schedule in 
mid-1953, in which case all your profit 
dollars would become expensive dollars. 
Or, in the meantime, something might 
happen to make your cheap-dollar profits 
disappear. 

Spending cheap dollars to keep 
from paying the excess-profits tax, says 
Mr. Ruml, doesn’t mean being wasteful, 
throwing money away just to get rid of it. 
He does not advise departing from good 
business practices. 

To illustrate what he has in mind, he 
speaks of “risky ventures that every rest- 
less sales manager has listed in a folder 
in his top desk drawer marked, ‘Maybe 
some day we can try it.” More specifi- 
cally, he suggests: 

Research aimed at developing new 
products and new designs. 

Tooling up for new markets. 

Testing your products, both new and 
old, under various conditions, the way 
auto companies road-test their cars. 

Reorganizing your plant for better flow 
of production. 

Importing experimental skills, materials 
and machines. ; 

Advertising, but not what he calls 
“prodigal advertising.” 

Opening branch offices and warehouses 
in uncertain areas. 

Market research, promotion, cultivation 
of customers for your products. 

Developing new and better packaging 
for the goods your company sells. 

Public relations and community rela- 
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Is YOUR 


working capital 
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TODAY’S CHALLENGE? 








Commercial Credit can help you 
increase operating funds $10,000, 
$100,000, $1,000,000 or more! 


OING BUSINEss under today’s unusual conditions demands 
D new evaluation of working capital requirements. With 
the CommerciaL CREDIT proposal you can increase your 
working capital 20°¢ to 40% or more .. . usually in 3 to 5 days. 
Higher material costs, increased payrolls, mounting taxes . . 
the need for expanded facilities, new equipment, and capital 
needs to speed fulfillment of Government requirements may 
make it difficult to maintain sufficient working capital. 


ComMERCIAL CReEDIT’s plan offers a simple, practical way to 
obtain the added working capital you need. There are no pre- 
liminary fees or extra charges. You use the money as long as 
you see fit... you pay for it only when you use it. COMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s one charge is a tax deductible business expense. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT will not buy stock, deben- 
tures or other capital issues. We will not become 
a partner in your business. You retain complete 
control over ownership, management, profits. 


Here is a fast, continuous and economical way to increase your 
operating funds. Write, wire or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit CorporaTIon office below. Just say, “Send me com- 
plete information about the plan referred to in U.S.News.” 


ananemanast AAD 


neta 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
| PANY 
nab $100,000,000 


ital an 
Capital a = 2, MD. 


BALTIMOR 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 ® Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 #® San Francisco 6.. ond more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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IF you could get one of America’s finest 
dictation machines at a cost so low 
it pays for itself in two months’ time 


IF you could get the companion 
transcribing unit for less than the 
cost of a hat 


IF you could eliminate completely the 
cost, fuss and bother of discs, belts, 
cylinders and reprocessing equipment 


IF you could dictate for as long as one 
hour and then have the recording 
transcribed . . . without calling in 
your secretary, changing anything, 
carrying anything or doing anything 
besides pushing three buttons 


IF you could have errorless dictation, 
no correction slip marking, eliminate 
conventional hekouiae . yet find 
one word in a whole hour of recording 


IF you could be sure of a tone so clear 
even the most technical words 
could be transcribed without error 


IF you could, in addition to all these 
advantages, get built-in 2-way inter- 
communication facilities at no 
additional cost plus P.A. facilities, 
telephone message recording and a 
host of other advantages we can’t | 
tell you about here, 


THEN wouldn’t it be to your 
advantage to find out about... 
Recordit Corporation 
Exclusive STENO Distributors for 


Crescent Indusiries, Inc. 
5900 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Crescent 




















r-"~~MAIL THE oer TODAY! -~~~} 
4 Recordit Corporation, Dept. C 

| 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 1 
§ Gentlemen: Please send me full information concerning 1 
§ the new STENO by Crescent... most economical of all 1 
1 dictation systems. r] 
: My Name. 2 
tc pany Name. ‘ 
r i 
a My Addr r 
PA ee 
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tions. On this point: “The good-will value 
of a soundly conceived contribution in- 
creases geometrically with its size, a 
point which management sometimes 
overlooks.” 

Sounding out opportunities abroad. 

Hiring new people where needed, es- 
pecially filling out executive staffs to per- 
mit better training of those who some day 
will step into top jobs. 

These are measures suggested for 1952, 
under a temporary excess-profits tax. Mr. 
Rum points out that, if EPT is continued 
beyond 1953, then corporations will start 
looking into other, longer-range measures. 
Here are some of the things he would 
expect corporations to do under a long- 
term EPT: 

Charge off as much as possible against 
taxable earnings to cover bad debts, ob- 
solescence and depreciation. 

Look with more favor on mortgage 





—General Motors Corp. 


A DOLLAR SPENT FOR RESEARCH 
. . is a tax dollar saved 


loans, since interest can be deducted 
from taxable profits. 

Time capital gains and losses to get 
maximum tax advantage. 

Go in for short-term leases of property, 
even at high rates, since rental payments 
can be deducted. 

Look with new favor on investing in 
State and municipal bonds, because in- 
terest on them is tax exempt. 

Keep buildings and machinery in bet- 
ter repair. 

The consequences of a rush by 
corporations to spend all the cheap dol- 
lars they earn could be far-reaching. 
Earnings subject to the excess-profits tax 
total at least 12 billion dollars a year. 

Mr. Ruml contends, however, that 
“this inflationary influence will be offset 
by social gains in terms of newer and 





It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Need fast transportation? New 
York State offers an efficient 
network of 7,700 miles of rail- 
road, 800 miles of waterways, 
23 major airports, and 65,000 
miles of improved highways. 
Such highly developed facili- 
ties can put subcontractors 
and suppliers of raw materials 
practically on your doorstep 
... and expedite the shipment 
of finished defense material. 
For factual information on 
plant facilities and sites in New 
York State, write: N. Y. State 
Dept.of Commerce, Room 192, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 






























They're not on our 


payroll... daz 


the chances are that if you asked 
a Boston taxicab driver to take 
you to the City’s most popular 
hotel he would whisk you to the 
world famous Parker House .. . 
He knows that it is ideally 
located, provides superior accom- 
modations, food and service, and 
that he is doing you a real favor 
by recommending it! 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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better products, wider availability of the 
more acceptable consumers goods, more 
efficiency in the maintenance and more 
economy in the replacement of capital 
goods.” 

If no company were to pay an excess- 
profits tax, the Government would lose 
an estimated 3.6 billion dollars a year in 
revenue. Big-time corporate spending, 
however, would increase the general pub- 
lic’s taxable earnings, so that, presum- 
ably, part of the revenue loss from EPT 
would be offset. 

Stockholders might complain if com- 
panies were to make it a policy to spend 
all their wartime increases in earnings. 
As a matter of fact, says Mr. Ruml, stock- 
holders might find themselves better off. 
He thinks the profit ceiling he suggests 
would mean greater certainty about the 
size of corporate earnings from year to 
year. He explains it this way: 
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100 CENTS’ WORTH OF PUBLICITY 
. . . for just 23 cents 


“This increase of certainty of earnings 
will be reflected in relatively higher 
prices for the company’s shares, with 
the possibility of long-term capital 
gains.” 

He makes the further point that big 
companies, with a lot of cheap dollars to 
spend on development and expansion, 
enjoy a competitive advantage over 
smaller companies that are not subject to 
EPT. “With Government-excess-profits- 
tax-cheap dollars, the big will grow big- 
ger and the small and weak will merge 
with them, or die.” 

Mr. Rum still dislikes the excess-prof- 
its tax. He calls it an “evil brew of in- 
equity, exception, exemption and _privi- 
lege.” But, now that it is law, he advises 
businesses to make the best of a bad 
Situation. 








e For “fresh air” workrooms, free from high humidity, smoke, 
steam, odors, or excess heat, let ILG help you. Expert ven- 
tilating engineers are nearby to make surveys and recom- 
mendations of America’s finest air-moving equipment with 
capacities and mounting arrangements to meet your require- 
ments. ILG-built motors have special characteristics for fan 
duty—making possible ILG’s ‘““One-Name-Plate’’ Guarantee. 
For quick action, call nearest Branch Office (consult classified 
directory) or send coupon today. 





FREE! Helpful 32-Page Guide 


“HOW TO PLAN YOUR VENTILATING SYSTEM” 


Plan Your Ventilating System” 


Name 


("| speed production | 
) with good ventilation 


d 





VENTILATION 


([] Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOKLET “How fo 





Address. 


Zone. 





City 


State. 















Free! New Bul- 


letin with diagrams, 
data and complete 
information. Send 
coupon now. 
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Steel production, pouring out at a rate 
of 107 million tons of ingots per year, 
is being used more and more for mili- 
tary goods and expansion of industrial 
capacity, leaving a shrinking supply 
for civilians. 

Allocations of steel for support of de- 
fense and essential civilian needs, 
added to the steel taken by military 
orders, are already absorbing 35 per 
cent of all finished steel produced. 
That share is to grow under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, to be in opera- 
tion on July 1. 

Military orders, now taking 13 per 
cent of finished steel, are expected to 
take 20 per cent by the end of this 
year. 

Civilian programs, to support the de- 
fense effort and supply vital civilian 
needs, are now being allocated 22 per 
cent of finished steel. Freight cars and 
locomotives are taking almost 6 per 
cent. The electric-power and oil in- 
dustries are getting about 3 per cent 
each. Public roads are being allocated 
over 2 per cent. Steel containers and 
ships each get 1 per cent. 

The scramble of manufacturers for scarce 
metals is growing more intense. Mak- 
ers of less essential products, especially 
smaller firms, will be hardest hit as 
more steel, copper and aluminum are 
allocated under the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. To soften the impact, the 
Government will first pare as much as 
possible the amounts of these metals 
that are sought for military goods and 
industrial expansion. Tooth-and-nail 
competition will be avoided by plac- 
ing stricter limits on the metal that 
may be used in the manufacture of 
less essential goods. 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 


Auto output, shown in the top chart, has 
already been cut 12 per cent below 
March by a limit on the permitted use 
of steel. The cut is to deepen as the 
year goes on. Still to be felt are grow- 
ing shortages of nickel and other 
metals used for steel alloys. Alloy steel 
is needed for gears, axles, drive shafts 
and other moving parts of autos. As a 
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result of metals shortages, output of 
cars in the second half may fall at 
least a quarter below the first half. 
Retail sales, still lagging, show that con- 
sumers have become immune—for the 
present at least—to the threat of short- 
ages and higher prices. Department- 
store sales fell to 320 on the indicator 
in the week ended April 14. In March, 





I, 





independent retailers reported sales 19 
per cent above a year ago, following 
gains of 14 per cent in February and 
28 in January. 

Inventories, visibly large, are still cool. 
ing demand. 

Retail stocks on April 1 appeared heay. 
iest in television sets, household ap- 
pliances, rugs, furniture and men’ 
clothing. A plentiful supply of these 
has been well advertised. 

Manufacturers’ stocks of television sets 
are large in relation to sales. TV sets 
in inventory jumped to 325,000 in the 
week ended April 6, up 55,000, and 
80 per cent above a month earlier, 

Installment-credit terms, tightened late 
last year, are helping to curtail de. 
mand. Stiffer terms could not prevent 
big scare buying early this year. They 
may, however, be having a delayed 
effect, now that buyers find themselves 
saddled with bigger monthly pyy. 
ments, their savings cut by the larger 
down payments, 

Living costs continue to pinch pocket. 
books, having risen on March 15 toa 
level 84.5 per cent above 1935-39, 
Food failed to rise from February 1}, 
but apparel, rent, fuel, housefurnish- 
ings and miscellaneous items all wer 
up. Included in living costs are rents, 
hospital bills and other services not 
under price control. 

The shift from civilian to defense pr- 
duction is speeding up now. As in- 
comes rise and output of metal prod- 
ucts for consumers falls, surplus stock 
of such goods will gradually disappear, 
leaving a larger share of incomes to lk 
spent on other goods and services. The 
effect is likely to be a new upwan 
pressure on prices. 
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“That's right... ig 


church closed” Sa 


“No, this didn’t happen in a communist 
country. 

“Happened right here in town. We'd just 
gotten home from a motor trip and, of 
course, hadn’t heard what happened. 
























“Been going to that church about fifteen 
years, so what a shock it was when Officer 
Povey stopped us at the door. ‘That’s 
right,’ he told us, ‘I said church closed!’ 


‘Then he explained. There’d been a fire 
in the church the day before and he was 
shooing folks over to the Guild Hall for 
services. Mary and I looked at each other 
... then grinned. We’d both had the same 
crazy idea that the State had taken over 
the churches. 

“That night Bill and Edna Johnson 
dropped in for TV. We told them what 
happened at the church. And about the 
crazy idea we had. But Bill asked, was 
it so crazy? Then he pointed out that 
it had happened in other countries. So 
we all got talking real serious. 

“All week I’ve had it on my mind... 
suppose we had no Freedom here? Suppose 
the State took over religion, the press and 
professions like music, medicine and art? 
Suppose they took over industry and made 
me work where I didn’t want to? Suppose 
the State took over our house? And 
suppose, on election day, we had our 
choice of one candidate? 


“Maybe I don’t run my life perfectly but 
I sure wouldn’t want the State to run 
it for me! Y’know, every Thanksgiving 
we give thanks for the good things we 
have ... all of which add up to Freedom. 
So why shouldn’t we all be just as thankful 
the other 364 days, too?” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
r. 
REPUBLIC 


STEEL 






Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ...an America whose vast 
Agricultural Industry is unsurpassed. And 
through Agriculture, Republic serves America. 
Republic produces quality steels for all 
industries and much of it can be found in 
thousands of agricultural tools and equip- 
ment for field, pasture and farmstead. Thus, 
Republic works with the farmer to help 
keep America the best fed nation on earth. 


* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 








Five years ago, we began to disarm. But the 
other fellow didn’t. So now our side has some catching 
up to do. 


This is going to take a lot of manpower. Man- 
power in uniform. Manpower in factories. Manpower 
everywhere. 


It all adds up to harder work and longer hours. 
And especially for some of us. 


Man in drafting rooms, for instance. And re- 
searchers, engineers, toolmakers, pattern builders and 
others like them. To say nothing of the managers who 
blaze the trail of mass production. 


ir conditioning can he ese men turn ou 
A lit g help th t t 
more work more quickly. And it’s the same air con- 
itioning that helps make goods faster, better, cheaper. 
dit g that hel; ke goods faster, better, cheay 


At the outset of World War II, Carrier air con- 
ditioned a large drafting room. The result was that 
each draftsman turned out half again as much work. 


In effect, two men became three. 


Air conditioning and manpower 


In another case, the air conditioning of a shop 
making finely-machined tools resulted in an 8% in 
crease in production efficiency. Absenteeism dropped, 


And so did labor turnover. 


ee it’s difficult to measure the benefits 
of air conditioning in exact percentages. But it is be. 
yond argument that a man can do a better job when 
he is cool and calm instead of hot and bothered. 


For example, we know from actual experience that 
in offices where heat would be oppressive, Carrier Room 
Air Conditioners help keep minds clear and contribute 
to wise management decisions. 


We know also that in homes, these window units 
enable men and women to sleep through sultry nights 
and be better prepared for the day ahead. 


From packaged air conditioning, easily installed, 
to large systems for whole plants and office buildings, 
Carrier puts into the hands of management a means of 


multiplying manpower. 





AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 
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Business Around the World 
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>> Soviet Russia, boasting big increases in industrial output, stirs questions 
as to where major nations stand industrially, how fast Russia is gaining on U.S. 


To show you who's leading, who's lagging in world-wide production race..... 
Fastest gains aren't being made by Russia. They're being made by Canada, 
U.S., Sweden, in that order. On basis of United Nations figures: Canada heads 





a shop list with 1950 production of industry and mines averaging 84 per cent above the 
8% im 1937 level, 95 per cent above in the fourth quarter. U.S., second, turned out 
lropped. 77 per cent more than in 1937, 92 per cent more in the final quarter. Sweden 


produced 635 per cent more than in '37, rising to 74 per cent in fourth quarter. 
Furthest behind is Japan. Its output isn't up to prewar yet. Average last 
year was 22 per cent under 1937, rising to ll per cent in the final quarter. 























benefits Average gains, no more, are being made by Russian industry and mines when 

ee compared with world output over all. Against world gains averaging 44 per cent 

ri over 1937, actual Soviet output figures out at around 40 per cent above 1937. 
Netherlands industry, despite postwar difficulties, is doing about as well. 

once that 

er Room >> British gains, while substantial, turn out to be considerably below world 

yntribute average. British output of mines and industries averaged 27 per cent above 1937 
and 33 per cent above in the fourth quarter of the boom year, 1950. 

Italy averaged 20 per cent above 19357, 29 per cent above in final quarter. 

| France is next in line with 13 per cent above, rising to 23 at year's end. 

ow aa West Germany barely got above prewar-=-3 per cent above for the year--but 

y nig pushed it to 19 per cent above in fourth quarter. Belgium didn't quite average 
up to 1937 production, but in the fourth quarter ran 8 per cent above it. 

installed, 

uildings, >> When you look at the world as a whole.eee. 

means ol Plain fact is that production of mines and industry everywhere, with only a 


few exceptions, is in very high gear. 1950 was a speed-up year. Comparison 
with 1937 is significant because 1937 was a prewar peak. Yet 1950 average was 
44 per cent above 1937, and 1950 fourth quarter rose to 56 per cent above 1937. 

In other words.....Industrial output is growing about four times as fast as 
farm output and population. Industry is producing so fast that nonferrous: mines 
can't keep up with it. At that, steel, coal output aren't quite up to the rate 
of increase of industry as a whole. But oil, rubber, cement are ahead of it. 

From now on, industrial expansion is to require quick speed-up in output of 
basic raw materials. It means high-cost producers will be welcomed back. 





























>> Moscow's rejoicing at Soviet production, at overfulfillment of Five Year 


Plan, of course can't be taken at face value, can't be wholly ignored either. 





(over) 
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It's true that Soviet mines and industries have in most cases exceeded pre- 
war production levels. Exception is the conSumer-goods industry. Clothing and 
shoe output, for example, are still below prewar, despite population increases, 
Same is true of farm output. What's not true is Moscow's claim of industrial 
output exceeding 1940 by 73 per cent. That's just Communist arithmetic. 

You had an estimate of Soviet production rates in U.S. News & World Report 
in the issue of December 29, made by staff analysts. Figures now available bear 
out this estimate. Facts about Soviet industry are these: Steel output in 1950 ' 
was about 27 million tons, compared with U.S. output of nearly 97 million tons, om 
and current U.S. rate of 106 million. Coal, 261 million tons, against 550 mil- 
lion in the U.S. Oil, 38 million tons in Russia, 282 million in U.S. Electric 
power, 90 billion kilowatt-hours in the Soviet Union, 388 billion in the U.S. aad 

Within five years, it's reasonable to expect another 50 per cent increase 
in Soviet industrial output. But _U.S., also expanding, will still be far ahead, 
By 1956, best Stalin can expect is industrial output one third that of U.S. 


















































>> Even adding Soviet satellite production to that of Russia proper..... 
Soviet share of world industrial, mineral output is about 15.5 per cent. 
U.S. industry, thus, outproduces the Soviet bloc by about three to one. » 
U.S., plus Allies, outproduces Soviet bloc by about six and one half to one. 
This helps to explain Russia's interest in industrial Germany and Japan. 











>> Strikes in Iran worry European industrialists. Strikes, if continued for 
two or three months, can put a crimp in West Europe's industrial production. 

Europe's oil consumption, to fuel expanding industry, is rising sharply. ol 

Iran is counted on to provide 35 per cent of West Europe's needs. 

Shutdown at Abadan refinery, even for a few days, is something London finds 
hard to get used to. Only other shutdown in 40 years was in 1917, when native 
tribesmen got out of hand. But now, especially, Western Europe needs every drop 
of Abadan's normal output of 26 million tons of refined petroleum a year. 

One U.S. worry, if strikes go on, is European call for more Caribbean oil. 














>> In London, the Socialist government is losing its enthusiasm for doing all 





the nation's shopping. Bulk buying of tea, a Government monopoly since 1939, is 
out the window. Prime Minister Attlee's Socialist colleagues now admit that 7 


they can't buy tea for 50 million Britons as well as private enterprise can. 

As the governmental tea buyers appear to have discovered..... si 

Buying for a whole nation is very complicated. Government monopoly doesn't 
guarantee consumers either adequate supplies or the quality they are used to. 

In tea, Government pricing for bulk purchases turns out to be clumsy, out 
of date when it affects thousands of individual tea producers, each with varied 
costs and qualities of leaf. Producers, as a result, gradually get into habit 
of selling their best leaves in the open market, selling Britain what's left, and 
reducing the total available to Britain. U.S. buyers, bidding up prices, also 
complicate matters. Result is a decline in Britain's bargaining advantage in 
the world tea market and consumer complaints about quality of the tea they get. 



























>> It's somewhat the same story in British bulk buying of meat. Difference is 
that meat is deep in British politics. It's possible, though, that unpopularity 
of Government meat shopping may yet persuade Attlee to give it up as a bad job. 
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OIL EXPLORATION CREW HUNTS for signs of new oil supplies on the Mad- 
den Anticline, eighty miles north of Lander near the Owl Creek Mountains of 





Wyoming. With thousands of oilmen constantly searching for new sources of oil, 
American companies brought in 27,253 producing wells in 1950— a new record, 


Known Underground U.S. Oi Supplies 
Reach All-Time High 


Last year the American people used more oil products 
than ever before. Yet, at the end of the year, known oil sup- 
plies in the ground were greater than w hen the year started. 

A survey just completed by the American Petroleum In- 


stitute also shows that: 

The search for oil in the U. S. during 1950 uncovered 
3,329.000.000 barrels (42 els to the Deiat). 

These new additions diestiied by over 50 per cent the 
amount of oil taken from the ground last year. 114 gallons 


were found for every gallon used in 1950. 

Today U. S. oil supplies in the ground are more than four 

times greater than 30 years ago. “They now total almost 30 
billion | barrels—an all-time high. 
Year after year, each of America’s thousands of privately- 
managed oil companies strives to find more oil than its rivals. 
That’s one good reason America finds more oil than it uses. 
Here is competitive business at work—and a good example of 
how this system benefits you and the nation. 





Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 





(Left) WAIST DEEP in the 


swamp country, a seismograph crew pre- 






Louisiana el 













pares to chart underground rock formations 
by setting off a dynamite explosion. Even 
using latest scientific equipment, the odds 
against finding new oil supplies are very 
great. 


(Right) DRILLING BELOW WATER, oil- 
men have developed a promising new source 
of oil supplies for tomorrow. Ample sup- 
plies help keep prices low. For instance, 
today’s gasoline costs about the same as 
gasoline did 25 years ago — only taxes are 
higher. Yet the quality is 50 per cent better. 
























TWO GENERALS’ VIEWS ON KOREA 


MACARTHUR AND BRADLEY ADDRESSES IN FULL TEXT 


Former Far Eastern Supreme Commander, and 
Present Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Discuss Policies 


Ww 


Ww 


Ww 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL MACARTHUR 


(Address by General of the Army Douglas MacArthur to a joint meet- 
ing of Congress on April 19.) 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker and distinguished members of the 
Congress: 

I stand on this rostrum with a sense of deep humility and 
great pride—humility in the wake of those great American 
architects of our history who have stood here before me, pride 
in the reflection that this forum of legislative debate repre- 
sents human liberty in the purest form yet devised. 

Here are centered the hopes and aspirations and faith of 
the entire human race. I do not stand here as advocate for any 
partisan cause, for the issues are fundamental and reach quite 
beyond the realm of partisan consideration. They must be 
resolved on the highest plane of national interest if our course 
is to prove sound and our future protected. 

I trust, therefore, that you will do me the justice of receiv- 
ing that which I have to say as solely expressing the con- 
sidered viewpoint of a fellow American. 

I address you with neither rancor nor bitterness in the tad- 
ing twilight of life with but one purpose in mind: to serve 
my country. 

The issues are global and so interlocked that to conside1 
the problems of one sector, oblivious to those of another, is 
but to court disaster for the whole. 

“While Asia is commonly referred to as the gateway to 
Europe, it is no less true that Europe is the gateway to Asia, 
and the broad influence of the one cannot fail to have its im- 
pact upon the other. There are those who claim our strength 
is inadequate to protect on both fronts, that we can not divide 
our effort. I can think of no greater expression of defeatism 

If a potential enemy can divide his strength on two fronts. 
it is for us to counter his effort. The Communist threat is a 
global one. Its successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You cannot appease or 
otherwise surrender to Communism in Asia without simulta- 
neously undermining our efforts to halt its advance in Europe 

Beyond pointing out these general truisms, I shal] confine 
my discussion to the general areas of Asia. Before one may 
objectively assess the situation now existing there, he must 
comprehend something of Asia’s past and the revolutionary 
changes which have marked her course up to the present. 

Long exploited by the so-called colonial powers, with little 
opportunity to achieve any degree of social justice, individual 
dignity, or a higher standard of life such as guided our own 
noble administration of the Philippines, the peoples of Asia 
found their opportunity in the war just past to throw off the 
shackles of colonialism, and now see the dawn of new op- 
portunity, a heretofore unfelt dignity, and the self-respect of 
political freedom. 

Mustering half of the earth’s population and 60 per cent of 
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its natural resources, these peoples are rapidly consolidating 
a new force, both moral and material, with which to raise the 
living standard and erect adaptations of the design of modem 
progress to their own distinct cultural environments. 

Whether one adheres to the concept of colonization or not, 
this is the direction of Asian progress and it may not be 
stopped. It is a corollary to the shift of the world economic 
frontiers, as the whole epicenter of world affairs rotates back 
toward the area whence it started. 

In this situation it becomes vital that our own country 
orient its policies in consonance with this basic evolutionary 
condition rather than pursue a course blind to the reality 
that the colonial era is now passed and the Asian peoples covet 
the right to shape their own free destiny. What they seek now 
is friendly guidance, understanding and support, not imperious 
direction; the dignity of equality and not the shame of sub 
jugation. Their prewar standard of life, pitifully low, is inf- 
nitely lower now in the devastation left in war’s wake. 

World ideologies play little part in Asian thinking and are 
little understood. What the people strive for is the opportu. 
nity for a little more food in their stomachs, a little better 
clothing on their backs, and a little firmer roof over their 
heads, and the realization of the normal nationalist urge tor 
political freedom. 

These political-social conditions have but an_ indirect 
bearing upon our own national security but do form a back 
drop to contemporary planning which must be thoughtfully 
considered if we are to avoid the pitfalls of unrealism. 

Of more direct and immediate bearing upon our national 
security are the changes wrought in the strategic potential 
of the Pacific Ocean in the course of the past war. Prior there 
to, the western strategic frontier of the United States lay on 
the littoral line of the Americas with an exposed island salient 


extending out through Hawaii, Midway and Guam to the 


Philippines. 

That salient proved not an outpost of strength but an ave 
nue of weakness along which the enemy could and did attack 
The Pacific was a potential area of advance for any preds 
tory force intent upon striking at the bordering land areas 

All this was changed by our Pacific victory. Our strategie 
trontier then shifted to embrace the entire Pacific Oceam, 
which became a vast moat to protect us as long as we held it 

Indeed, it acts as a protective shield for all of the America 
and all free lands of the Pacific Ocean area. We control it t0 
the shores of Asia by a chain of islands extending in an at 
from the Aleutians to the Marianas held by us and our fre 
allies. 

From this island chain we can dominate with sea and ai 
power every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singapore—with 
sea and air power, as I said, every port from Vladivostok 
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Singapore—and prevent any hostile movement into the Pacific. 
Any predatory attack from Asia must be an amphibious effort. 
No amphibious force can be successful without control of the 
sea lanes and the air over those lanes in its avenue of advance. 

With naval and air supremacy and modest ground elements 
to defend bases, any major attack from continental Asia 
toward us or our friends in the Pacific would be doomed to 
failure. Under such conditions the Pacific no longer represents 
menacing avenues of approach for a prospective invader. It 
assumes instead the friendly aspect of a peaceful lake. 

Our line of defense is a natural one and can be maintained 
with a minimum of military effort and expense. It envisions 
no attack against anyone, nor does it provide the bastions es- 
sential for offensive operations, but properly maintained would 
be an invincible defense against aggression. 

The holding of this littoral defense in line in the Western 
Pacific is entirely dependent upon holding all segments 
thereof. For any major breach of this line by an unfriendly 
power would render vulnerable to determined attack every 
other major segment. 

This is a military estimate as to which I have yet to find a 
military leader who will take exception. 

For that reason I have strongly recommended in the past as 
a matter of military urgency that under no circumstances must 
Formosa fall under Communist control. 

Such an eventuality would at once threaten the freedom of 
the Philippines and the loss of Japan, and might well force 
our western frontier back to the coast of California, Oregon 
and Washington. 

To understand the changes which now appear upon the 
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Chinese mainland, one must understand the changes in Chi- 
nese character and culture over the past 50 years. China, up 
to 50 vears ago, was completely nonhomogeneous, being 
compartmented into groups divided against each other. The 
warmaking tendency was almost nonexistent, as they still fol- 
low the tenets of the Confucian ideal of pacifist culture. At 
the turn of the century, under the regime of Chang Tso-lin, 
efforts toward greater homogeneity produced the start of a 
nationalist urge. This was further and more successfully de- 
veloped under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek but has been 
brought to its greatest fruition under the present regime to the 
point that it has now taken on the character of a united 
nationalism, of increasingly dominant aggressive tendencies. 

Through these past 50 years the Chinese people have thus 
become militarized in their concepts and in their ideals. They 
now constitute excellent soldiers with competent staffs and 
commanders. This has produced a new and dominant power 
in Asia which, for its own purposes, is allied with Soviet Rus- 
sia, but which in its own concepts and methods has become 
aggressively imperialistic, with a lust for expansion and in- 
creased power normal to this type of imperialism. There is 
little of the ideological concept either one way or another 
in the Chinese make-up. The standard of living is so low and 
the capital accumulation has been so thoroughly dissipated 
by war that the masses are desperate, unable to follow any 
leadership which seemed to promise an alleviation of local 
stringencies. 

I have from the beginning believed that the Chinese Com- 
munist support of the North Koreans was the dominant one. 
Their interests are at present parallel to those of the Soviet, 
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but I believe that the aggressiveness recently displayed not 
only in Korea but also in Indo-China and Tibet and pointing 
potentially toward the south reflects predominantly the same 
lust for the expansion of power which has animated every 
would-be conqueror since the beginning of time. 

The Japanese people, since the war, have undergone the 
greatest reformation recorded in modern history. With a com- 
mendable will, eagerness to learn, and marked capacity to 
understand, they have, from the ashes left in war’s wake 
erected in Japan an edifice dedicated to the primacy of in- 
dividual liberty and personal dignity, and in the ensuing proc- 
ess there has been created a truly representative Government 
committed to the advance of political morality, freedom of 

economic enterprise, and social justice. 

Politically, economically and socially, Japan is now abreast 
of many free nations of the earth and will not again fail the 
universal trust. That it may be counted upon to wield a pro- 
foundly beneficial influence over the course of events in Asia 
is attested by the magnificent manner in which the Japanese 
people have met the recent challenge of war, unrest and con- 
fusion surrounding them from the outside, and checked Com- 
munism within their own frontiers without the slightest slack- 
ening in their forward progress. 

I sent all four of our occupation divisions to the Korean 
battlefront without the slightest qualms as to the effect of the 
resulting power vacuum upon Japan. The results fully justified 
my faith. I know of no nation more serene, orderly and indus- 
trious nor in which higher hopes can be entertained for future 
constructive service in the advance of the human race. 

Of our former ward, the Philippines, we can look forward 
in confidence that the existing unrest will be corrected and a 
strong and healthy nation will grow in the longer aftermath 
of war's terrible destructiveness. We must be patient and 
understanding and never fail them as in our hour of need 
they did not fail us. 

A Christian nation, the Philippines stands as a mighty 
bulwark of Christianity in the Far East, and its capacity for 
high moral leadership in Asia is unlimited. 

On Formosa, the Government of the Republic of China has 
had the opportunity to refute by action much of the malicious 
gossip which so undermined the strength of its leadership 
on the Chinese mainland. 

The Formosan people are receiving a just and enlightened 
administration with majority representation on the organs of 
government; and politically, economically and socially appear 
to be advancing along sound and constructive lines. 

— With this brief insight into the surrounding areas, I now 
Sioa to the Korean conflict. 

While I was not consulted prior to the President’s decision 
to intervene in support of the Republic of Korea, that deci- 
sion, from a military standpoint, proved a sound one. As I 
say, it proved a sound one, as we hurled back the invader and 
decimated his forces. Our victory was complete and our 
objectives within reach when Red China intervened with 
numerically superior ground forces. 

This created a new war and an entirely new situation, a 
situation not contemplated when our forces were committed 
against the North Korean invaders, a situation which called 
for new decisions in the diplomatic sphere to permit the real- 
istic adjustment of military strategy. 

Such decisions have not been forthcoming. 

While no man in his right mind would advocate sending our 
ground forces into continental China, and such was never 
given a thought, the new situation did urgently demand a 
drastic revision of strategic planning if our political aim was 
to defeat this new enemy as we had defeated the old. 

Apart from the military need, as I saw it, to neutralize the 
sanctuary protection given the enemy north of Yalu, I felt 
that military necessity in the conduct of the war made neces- 
sary, first, the intensification of our economic blockade against 
China; second, the imposition of a naval blockade against the 
China coast; third, removal of restrictions on air reconnais- 
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sance of China’s coastal areas and of Manchuria: fo 
moval of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of Ching g, 
Formosa with logistical support to contribute to their effectiye 
operations against the Chinese mainland. 

For entertaining these views, all professionally designed , 
support our forces committed to Korea and bring hostilities 
to an end with the least possible delay at a saving of 
countless American and Allied lives, I have been severe), 
criticized in lay circles, principally abroad, despite my unde. 
standing that from a military standpoint the above views hay 
been fully shared in the past by practically every militay 
leader concerned with the Korean campaign, including oy 
own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I called for reinforcements, but was informed that reinfome. 
ments were not available. I made clear that, if not permitted 
to destroy the enemy-built-up bases north of the Yalu, if po 
permitted to utilize the friendly Chinese force of some 600, 
000 men on Formosa, if not permitted to blockade the Chin 
coast to prevent the Chinese Reds from getting succor from 
without, and if there were to be no hope of major reinfore. 
ments, the position of the command from the military stand. 
point forbade victory. 

We could hold in Korea by constant maneuver, and at a 
approximate area where our supply-line advantages were jp 
balance with the supply-line disadvantages of the enemy. But 
we could hope at best for only an indecisive campaign wih 
its terrible and constant attrition upon our forces if the enemy 
utilized his full military potential. 

I have constantly called for the new political decisions ¢ 
sential to a solution. Efforts have been made to distort m 
position. It has been said in effect that I was a warmonge. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

I know war as few other men now living know it, and noth 
ing, to me, is more revolting. I have long advocated its com 
plete abolition, as its very destructiveness on both friend and 
foe has rendered it useless as a means of settling internation! 
disputes. Indeed, on the second day of September, 1945, just 
following the surrender of the Japanese nation on the battle 
ship Missouri, I formally cautioned as follows: 

“Men, since the beginning of time, have sought pea. 
Various methods, through the ages, have been attempted to 
devise an international process to prevent or settle disputes 
between nations. From the very start, workable method 
were found insofar as individual citizens were concerned, but 
the mechanics of an instrumentality of larger internation 
scope have never been successful. Military alliances, balanes 
of power, leagues of nations, all in turn failed, leaving th 
only path to be by way of the crucible of war.” 

The utter destructiveness of war now blots out this altem: 
tive. We have had our last chance. If we will not devise som 
greater and more equitable system, Armageddon will be # 
our door. 

The problem basically is still logical and involves a spiritwl 
recrudescence and improvement of human character that wil 
synchronize with our almost matchless advances in scient 
































art, literature, and all material and cultural developments @ 
the past 2,000 years. It must be of the spirit if we are to savt 
the flesh. 

But once war is forced upon us, there is no other alternatit 
than to apply every available means to bring it to a swift ent 
War’s very object is victory, not prolonged indecision. 

In war there is no substitute for victory. There are somé 
who, for varying reasons, would appease Red China. The 
are blind to history’s clear lesson, for history teaches, with us 
mistakable emphasis, that appeasement but begets new ai 
bloodier war. It points to no single instance where this e 
has justified that means, where appeasement has led to mot 
than a sham peace. Like blackmail, it lays the basis for net 
and successively greater demands until, as in blackmail, ¥ 
lence becomes the only other alternative. Why, my soldie 
asked of me, surrender military advantages to an enemy! 
the field? I could not answer. 
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“Once war is forced upon us, there is no other alternative than to apply every available 
means to bring it to a swift end. War's very object is victory, not prolonged indecision.” 


Some may say “to avoid spread of the conflict into an all- 
out war with China”; others, “to avoid Soviet intervention.” 
Neither explanation seems valid, for China is already en- 
gaging with the maximum power it can commit, and the 
Soviet will not necessarily mesh its actions with our moves. 
Like a cobra, any new enemy will more likely strike wheneve: 
it feels that the relativity in military or other potential is in its 
favor on a world-wide basis. 

The tragedy of Korea is further heightened by the fact that 
a.military action is confined to its territorial limits, it con- 
demns that nation, which it is our purpose to save, to suffer 
the devastating impact of full naval and air bombardment. 
while the enemy’s sanctuaries are fully protected from such 
attack and devastation. 

Of the nations of the world Korea alone up to now is the 
sole one which has risked its all against Communism. The 
magnificence of the courage and fortitude of the Korean 
people defies description. They have chosen to risk death 
rather than slavery. Their last words to me were, “Don't 
scuttle the Pacific.” 
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I have just left your fighting sons in Korea. They have met 
all tests there, and I can report to you without reservation 
that they are splendid in every way. 

It was my constant effort to preserve them and end this 
savage conflict honorably and with the least loss of time and 
a minimum sacrifice of life. Its growing bloodshed has caused 
me the deepest anguish and anxiety. Those gallant men will 
remain often in my thoughts and in my prayers always. 

I am closing my 52 years of military service. When I joined 
the Army, even before the turn of the century, it was the ful- 
fillment of all my boyish hopes and dreams. The world has 
turned over many times since I took the oath on the plain at 
West Point, and the hopes and dreams have long since van- 
ished, but I still remember the refrain of one of the most 
popular barrack ballads of that day which proclaims most 
proudly that—“Old soldiers never die; they just fade away.” 
And like the old soldier of that ballad, I now close my mili- 
tary career and just fade away—an old soldier who tried to do 
his duty as God gave him the light to see that duty. 

Good-by. 














{Address by General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, at a luncheon meeting of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 17.) 


It is hard to realize that our relatively small-scale military 
operations in Korea hold the key to the success or failure of 
our world-wide strategy. 

In the hands of our United Nations soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, fighting the unwarranted attacks of twice as many 
North Korean and Chinese Communist aggressors, rests the 
possibility for peace. Success in Korea may prevent a new in- 
cident, and may prevent World War III. Failure in Korea 
will only invite another aggression. 

When our forces were in the throes of withdrawal last 
December, many people, who saw no point to further struggle, 
were recommending that we give up the fight. Nothing could 
have been more disastrous for the South Koreans, the United 
States, the United Nations, and the ultimate chances for peace 
in this world. 

As much as I hate war, if we had abandoned Korea under 
any less circumstance than being driven out, we would have 
dealt a tragic blow to the hopes of free men everywhere for 
peace. 

Adding up the military pros and cons of the situation, there 
is no early end in sight to the Korean war under present con- 
ditions. As far as we can see now there is nothing transitory, 
nothing temporary about the Communists’ determination to 
drive us out of Korea, and, if possible, to destroy our forces 
completely. We may strive for peace, and a cessation of hos- 
tilities, but while so doing we must continue to fight. 

Foreign policy is the expression of a nation’s instinct for 
survival. Military policy comprises the practices of a people 
in the organization of their military resources for defense. 

There is little immediate danger of this country being over- 
run—but our way of life, our freedom and our nation have the 
best chances for survival by keeping peace in the world. This 
is the overriding consideration of our national foreign and 
military policies. Any recommended course of action which 
would enlarge the present war is contrary to our best interests, 
and by jeopardizing world peace, ultimately would threaten 
our security. 

In Korea, our foreign policy and our military policy are 
united in three basic objectives; 


First, to protect and maintain our form of government 
and our way of life against any challenge. On this point 
we recognize no limitation of expenditures or of exertion. 

Second, to seek peace by every means at our command. 
We will not provoke a war against anyone. And we will 
not wage a so-called preventive war even against an arch- 
enemy, for this certainly destroys peace. But there is one 
price we will not pay—appeasement. 

Third, to assure peace, not only for ourselves, but for 
all others. For this reason we support the United Nations, 
realizing that world peace is an integral part of Ameri- 
can security. 

I would like to emphasize that our military action in Korea 
is closely related to our North Atlantic Treaty efforts in Eu- 
rope. The same guiding principles govern our actions there. 
We joined in the North Atlantic Treaty as a collective-defense 
effort for mutual security. In collective action, we multiply our 
defensive strength. Bound together in a pact, the individual 
nations gain strength from their close ties, and, individually, 
are more secure. 

Not only are we trying to contain Communism but we hope 
to deter all forms of aggression in order to bring peace to 
the world. Through our efforts in connection with the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and our even more positive action 
in Korea, we have drawn the line—giving unmistakable evi- 
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dence that appeasement of Communism is not part of Ameri. 
can policy. 

In Korea, Communism went without warning one step 
further than it had ever gone before, and for the first time re. 
sorted to open and organized armed aggression to gain its op 
pressive ends, shedding even its pretense of peaceful intention, 

The United Nations had to take some quick, positive action, 
The decision to support the Republic of Korea, first with air 
and sea power, and then with ground forces, was heralded ip 
this country as a sound decision, and given wholehearted sup- 
port. Like every other international political decision from 
time immemorial, there had to be some authority behind it ty 
make it stick, and the task of establishing that authority was 
assigned to the armed forces. 

As we proceed with the assigned military task in Korea, 
your military advisers and planners are keeping these three 
important factors in mind: 


Because we are intent upon preventing World War III, 
we are not making moves that might lead to an enlarge- 
ment of the present conflict, whenever it is militarily 
practicable. 

Furthermore, because we seek peace and an end to 
this war in Korea, our Government is cautious in every 
decision that might prolong this conflict. I might add that 
it has been difficult for the men in the field to refrain from 
attacking the air bases in Manchuria. However, Commu- 
nist air intervention has not been a factor in the ground 
action to date. Neither has it been any serious threat to 
our Air Force. 

And third, every decision we have recommended has 
supported United Nations unity in the conduct of the 
war. With these principles in mind, we of the United 
Nations are now doing an outstanding military job. 


Conjecture in military affairs is always risky and often 
unwarranted, but I would like to give my personal opinion 
as to some of the accomplishments of the Korean decision 
that may have escaped public attention. I doubt that even 
those who supported this move at the time realized how 
much more was being gained toward world peace. 

I believe that our positive action in support of the United 
Nations resolution was unexpected by the Kremlin-dominated 
Communists. I think we scored an advantage, and disarranged 
their plans for Asia. 

I think our positive action in support of the United Nations 
slowed down the plans for world domination, not only ia 
Asia but in other areas of the world. 

The Communist action in Korea indicated to me that the 
people of the Kremlin were willing to risk World War IIL! 
believe the United Nations action in Korea gave them paus 
for thought. 

I would also estimate that our action in Korea may have 
prevented, at least temporarily, Chinese Communist aggres 
sion toward Indo-China. It may have saved Thailand. It ma 
have preserved Formosa. At least it gained time in all ¢ 
these areas. 

There was no doubt in the minds of free men that we hat 
to draw a line somewhere. Appeasement would have for 
feited our chance to stop Communism, and encourage them 
to continue picking off helpless nations one by one. Eventt- 
ally the international situation would have become intoler 
able as the Red-dominated areas covered more and mor 
space on the map. 

Today, we are carrying out the military operations to & 
force this political decision. As we carry out these action 
even though it could possibly result for a time in a militay 
stalemate, we have already achieved an international victor. 
As long as we are able to confine the battles to Korea 
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continue to destroy the Communist aggressors, we are making 
rogress toward our international objective of preventing 
World War III. As long as we are keeping Communist forces 
ied and off balance and keeping the war confined to 


of Ameri. = we are minimizing their chances for world domination. 
We are going to be faced with some difficult decisions in 
pres. Korea in the next few months. To solve them, we must realize 
Ae = that Korea is not a brief, acute attack of a new disease; it is 
in its op. a symptom of a chronic ailment which must be cured. 
ntention. In outlining my thought on this matter, I have no intention 
. — of entering the foreign-policy field or even urging a particu- 
with air lar policy in the conduct of foreign affairs. Conduct of foreign 
ralded affairs is a civilian responsibility. But a soldier can often see 
rtog st strategic pe rils that the laymen might overlook. It is funda- 
> rt mental that our foreign policy must be based upon our mili- 
ing +e tary capabilities to back it up. 
a We cannot take the chance of trying to anticipate imme- 
, diate Communist intentions. We can only determine their 
n Koes, capabilities, and prepare to meet them. Otherwise we would 
ae be in a guessing game without a referee. We would be play- 
ing Russian roulette with a gun at our heads. 
ar III, Fundamentally we Americans are apt to become impatient 
ilarge- with a situation that has no foreseeable conclusion. We all 
litarily would like to know when the war in Korea will be over. 


I wish that I might tell you: my job would be less difficult 
ond to if I knew. 


every If we examine the Communist capabilities in Korea, we 
id that find indications that the Chinese Communists are building 
n from up for another drive. We must prepare to meet it. There is no 
ommu- assurance that even when this attack is dispelled the war will 
sround be over. 
reat to In the case of Korea, those who despair of an early solution 
are apt to become frustrated and discouraged. There have 
ed has been recurring and loud whispers in favor of forcing a show- 
of the down, and delivering an ultimatum to those who encourage 
United such “local wars” and who continue to obstruct sincere efforts 
) for peaceful negotiation. 
id a Any such direct, unilateral solution to the problem would 
| opialle be militarily infeasible. a 
leciiion I wonder if these responsible citizens have pondered the 
decision “a 
hat eal conditions of such an act. Any ultimatum must state clearly 
ved the irreducible minimum of what we would regard as satisfac- 
tory, and it ordinarily, if not always, implies a threat to use 
© United fore if the demands are not met. These dissatisfied and 
oneal impatient strategists—and they are not representing the views 
ane of responsible Air Force officials—suggest the threat of bom- 
bardment as part of the ultimatum. 
1 Nations Our policy is to avoid war, and to promote peace. Our best 
onl chance for the survival of our way of life, and our freedom is 
to continue co-operation in mutual security efforts, and to con- 
chat tinue negotiation in this world-wide conflict as long as pos- 


var IIL | sible. An ultimatum would either commit us to a so-called 
: preventive war, or gain for us only a temporary respite from 
war until] the enemy feels that conditions for his victory were 
more favorable. 


> pause 





ny _ Enlarging the battle to a full-scale war is never an econom- 
| ae ical or morally acceptable solution to a limited conflict. If at 
i all di all possible, Korea should be settled on the present battle- 
ground. 
+ well The confinement or extension of the area of combat is in 
ave fa the realm of diplomacy and international politics. However, 
ce the military consideration is an intrinsic part of this problem. 
"Evel Our armed forces will continue.to carry out the tasks assigned 
. in to them until conditions permit a political decision to be 
ad a reached. 
. I have mentioned the complexity of the United Nations’ 
os we problems only to encourage us in a steadfast course of pa- 
, actiaal a and preparedness. eye ; 
” militar e United Nations forces in Korea have done a magnifi- 
1 victor. = job and have exhibited a co-operative spirit that is more 
omen eiective than anyone could have previously imagined. 





The Air Force and the Navy have performed wonders in 
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GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY 
‘Because we are intent upon preventing World War Ill. . .“’ 


~Harris & Ewing 


supporting the ground forces in Korea. They have exercised 
ingenuity and imagination in carrying out missions that could 
not have been anticipated. The Marines have performed hero- 
ically side by side with our soldiers. 

I am especially proud of the United States Army. The sol- 
diers entered the war in platoon strength, building up to a 
force of six divisions which have fought through fierce sum- 
mer heat and bitter winter, usually against great odds, and 
with platoons and companies. battalions and regiments which 
were for a long time under strength. 

The American people can be very proud of their armed 
forces and of the spirit which these men have shown. If we 
here at home can only measure up to their standards of sacri- 
fice and devotion—to their achievements in patience and 
courage—there is every reason to believe that the war in Korea 
can ultimately be concluded on honorable terms, contribut- 
ing to a hoped-for permanent peace in our times. 
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UT OF THE clouds of despair and frustration, out 
of the months of discouragement and floundering 
policy has come at last a symbol of hope. 

It emerged last week in every city and hamlet, in ev- 
ery home in America. It was the simple, unrestrained 
American enthusiasm and admiration for and appre- 
ciation of human courage. 

It came in the form of a demonstration for Douglas 
MacArthur—the man who fought victoriously at the 
head of the “Rainbow” Division on the fields of France 
in World War I, the man who saw the Stars and 
Stripes hauled down in surrender at Bataan at the 
start of World War II and, undaunted, led our troops 
back from Australia, over the mountains of New 
Guinea, and, by a series of hazardous amphibious 
landings, came in triumph to liberate the Philippines 
and finally to receive the Japanese surrender in Tokyo 
Bay. 

The chapter is unparalleled in our history. The rec- 
ord of General MacArthur as a soldier is unmatched 
in the annals of our country. No man has for so long 
held positions of high command on active assignment 
in the field, with continuing responsibilities of such 
transcendent importance. 


But it was not to him as a soldier alone that 
his countrymen paid him honor. His great achieve- 
ments as a statesman stand out, too. Only six years 
ago he was marching into a conquered country at the 
head of victorious armies. Today those same con- 
quered people worship him as a friend, as a statesman 
who, in civil as well as military affairs—applying rare 
tact and an extraordinary administrative capacity— 
implanted the roots of democracy and reform and 
struck a blow at militarism itself. 

In the East, General MacArthur stands as a symbol 
of American idealism, as the very embodiment of 
American hopes and aspirations for the free world— 
for an end, as he put it in his eloquent address to Con- 
gress, to colonialism and the tyrannies of the exploit- 
ing classes, a beginning of better government and high- 
er standards of living for the common man in Asia. 

But while these finer points of statesmanship will 
come to be recognized more fully in time and will live 
long in history, the American people mingled resent- 
ment and enthusiasm in their demonstration last week. 
They had seen a great soldier dismissed from his com- 
mand at the hands of a politician. The country by its 
applause was repudiating petty politics—the deep 
freezes and the mink coats, the impulsive insults to the 


A SALUTE TO COURAGE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Marine Corps and the whole sickening list of acts which 
are beneath the dignity and the good taste and the 
good manners of a President of the United States) 

Yes, as Commander in Chief, he can, as in a totalis 
tarian state, “purge” high military officers. 

Yes, he can remove the head of the Navy, as he did 
in October 1949, for daring to testify under oath before 
a congressicnal committee and tell the truth about our 
naval weaknesses. 

Yes, he can summarily dismiss the head of our occu. 
pation forces in Japan, where no disregard of “orders” 
has even been charged. 

And, yes, he can with one blow impose the sentence 
of death on the military record of a great General and 
detach him from his command so quickly that he could: 
not have that final privilege so dear to a military mam 
—to say a few words of farewell to his troops. 

Yes, he has the legal right to do all this. " 

But, as President Truman sought to punish Genet I 
MacArthur, he forgot that ingrained in all of us is@ 
sense of fairness which no official reprimand can taf 
nish or destroy. : 


In acclaiming Douglas MacArthur, however) 
the American people are primarily paying tribute tg 
the American soldier of today—the men who die for 
in Korea while an unmoral and weak-kneed Adminis# 
tration preaches defeatism even as it seeks, by innueft 
does and smears, to persuade the American people 
the whole episode is just a disobedience of “orders? 

The welcome to MacArthur means that the Ame 
can people are grateful for the valor and sacrifices 6 
their sons on the field of battle. They are not cynia 
as the bands play and the flag flies. Like the membeff 
of Congress and veteran military officers who stood i 
tears in the House of Representatives last week an 
applauded a great man—they are not ashamed to 

For this still is America—the America of our foré 
fathers, the America of the illustrious years of pai 
history, the America that will some day see throug 
the guilt of phony liberalism and cynical disdain fe 
patriotism and love of fatherland. 

This America that General MacArthur aroused is nda 
an America of petty politics and tricky manipulatiol 
of public power. It is not an America of “double tal 
which denounces yet embraces appeasement. It is ne 
an America of cowardice. It is an America of resolut 
ness and courage and sacrifice. It is an America that ap 
plauds the man of honest convictions. It is an Americ 
that demands and must have a new leadership. 
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new twist 


The story of textiles is as old as civilization 
itself. And, as new. For the textile industry 
is always progressing—improving the old, 
adding the new—weaving a continued story 
of the exciting and the practical in textiles. 


In much of this progress, chemistry plays 
an important role. So important, in fact, 
that Monsanto has long maintained a 
Textile Chemicals Department, staffed by 
chemists who virtually live with textiles. 
Working.closely with textile executives and 
mill men, these chemists have helped the 
industry with numerous contributions to 
better products and processes. 

Shrinkage control and wrinkle resistance 
in wool, cotton, rayon and blends are 
achieved through the use of Monsanto 
resins. They help fabrics retain their 
original freshness—contribute better drape 
and tailoring qualities to suitings ... The 
strength of woolen and worsted yarn is 








increased through the use of another 
Monsanto innovation. Stronger yarns mean 
fewer breaks, faster weaving, increased and 
more uniform production. 


Before weaving, rayon yarns are protected, 
with a Monsanto resin. Bonded 
together, the fine filaments are strong 


or “sized, 


enough to resist abrasion and to withstand 
the strains of high-speed looms. 


There are many more advantages that 
chemistry brings to textiles—in cleaning, 
scouring, removing dirt and grease, finish- 
ing, dyeing—almost literally adding new 
twists to old yarns. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri... 
Textile Chemicals Department, Everett 
Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts... 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 


Montreal and Vancouver. 








To Textile Executives 
Included below are just a few 
examples of contributions made 
by Monsanto Textile Chemicals 
to lower processing costs and im. 
prove products in the textile field, 


+e 


Wrinkle resistance, shrinkage 


and many other advantages are im) irted 
to all types of fabrics by Mon to’s 
Resloom. * Woolen shirtings, blank ind 
children’s wear won’t shrink out ize; 
rayon and cotton suitings and dres sds 
stay fresher longer, tailor better, t! ts to 
this textile resin. Because Reslo be- 
comes part of the fabric during p Se 
ing, these advantages last the | of 


the fabric. 





Fiber slippage control means increased 
yarn strength and better uniformity in 
spinning woolen, worsted and_ blends. 
That’s why Monsanto Syton® is used in 
spinning nearly 40% of the woolens and 
worsteds spun in the United States. Syton 
helps step up production; makes it possible 
to spin finer yarns from almost any type 
of wool stock. 





Mill efficiency is increased by the use of 
Stvmer, * Monsanto’s resin sizing agent 
for acetate and viscose. It’s easy to mix, 
store and apply; easy to remove when it 
has done its job. Stymer makes yarns 
tougher by binding together the individ- 
ual fine filaments of the yarn; helps the 
whole yarn resist abrasion and flexing 
during weaving. 


Get more information .. . Textile 
officials interested in spinning, weaving 
finishing are invited to contact Monsanto 
Textile Chemicals Department for assist- 
ance and information on the following: 


(1) Resloom, for shrinkage control, wash- 
ability and wrinkle resistance .. .1) Syton, 
for increased yarn strength, plumper 
yarns ...() Stymer, for rayon slashing... 
0 Merlon”® resins for durable finishes. . . 
0 Sted,* for thorough scouring and 
cleaning action. . .() Catalyst AC, for 
speedy cure of melamine and urea 
resin finishes. ..() Dye fixatives . 
0 Rezgard,* fugitive-type flame retard- 
ants. ..( Santomerse * No. 1, all-purpose 
detergent and wetting agent. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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